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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W. 


Patrons: The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MackKEnzIE. 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT (THIS DAY), Saturday, Nov. 16, at 8. 

The following Scholarships will be competed for as under :— 

On Saturday, Dec. 21, the Westmoreland, for female candidates between the ages of 17 
and 20. Vocalists. Last day for — names, Thursday, November 21. 

On Monday, Dec. 23, the Thalberg, for female candidates between the ages of 14 and 21. 
Pianists. Literary examination on Saturday, December 21. 
Saturday next, Nov. 23. 

Certificates of birth must be produced. 

For prospectus, &c., apply to 


Last day for receiving names 


JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, 8.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. Tue Prince or Watgs, K.G. 
Director—Sitr Groree Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Next COLLEGE CONCERT, Nov. 21, 4 p.m. 





SSOCIATE of the ROYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC (A.R.C.M. )— 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for CERTIFICATES of PROFICIENCY with the 
above title will take place at the College on APRIL 15 and 16, 1890. 
The list of pieces in which the candidates will be examined and other particulars may 
be obtained from Mr, George Watson, Registrar, at the College. 
Application forms must be returned with the examination fee, so as to be received at the 
College not later than March 6, 1890, 


PEN FREE SCHOLARSHIPS.—16 Open Free Scholarships 
will be competed for in FEBRUARY, 1890—Composition, three ; singing, two ; 
piano, three; organ, three; violoncello, one ; flute or clarinet, one ; oboe, one ; bassoon, 
one; French horn, one—provided that satisfactory candidates present themselves. 
Persons desirous of competing must apply on forms, which may be obtained from Mr. 
George Watson, Registrar, at the College. No such application can be entertained if 
received after January 20, 1890. CHARLES MORLEY, Hon Sec. 








RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- | (} 


TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1572. 
President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations—Prof. JAMES HIGGS, Mus. B. 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 
These Examinations take place in January and July. 
_ The THIRTY-THIRD HALF-YEARLY HIGHER EXAMINATIONS will take place 
in the week commencing January 6th, 1890, as under :— 
1, For the Diplomas of L. Mus., T.C.L., and A. Mus., T.C.L., at the College only. 
2. For Special Certificates in separate subjects, Practical Division (Pianoforte, 
G Organ, Singing, &.), at the College only. 
~ _ 3. For Special Certificates in separate subjects, Theoretical Division (Harmony, 
&c.), at the College, and also at the following local centres subject to final arrange- 
ments :—Aberdeen, Belfast, Birmingham, Bolton, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Car- 
martben, Edinburgh, Exeter, Glasgow, Keswick, Norwich, Nottingham, Plymoutb, 
and Portsmouth. 
Last day of entry, December 14, 1889. 
Regulations, forms of entry, &c., can be obtained post free from the undersigned. 
By order of the Academical Board, 
; SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. 


Cores es O F QOBRGARHISTSA 


The LIBRARY is OPEN on TUESDAYS from 7 to 9 p.m. 
Proposed Arrangements for the Session, 1889-90. 





November 12, 1889 ... Conversazione. 
December 3 ,, ... Lecture. 
January 7, 1890... F.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
Pm 8 , .. F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” es F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
pe | . Distribution of Diplomas. 
” ” A.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
” ae A.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing). 
” = A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 17 Diploma Distribution. 
February 4 ,, Lecture. 
March 4 4, «. Lecture. 
April 14 ,, ... Annual Dinner. 
May 6 4, «. Lecture. 
June S @ . Lecture. 
July 1 ,, .» Lecture. 
July S., F.C.9. Examination (Paper Work). 
” | a F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” - ws . F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” Mm Distribution of Diplomas. 
” 2) 5, .. A.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
” ee A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
» Ms, A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 2 5, . Diploma Distribution. 
” 31 .» Anfual General Meeting. 
Bloomsbury. E. H. TURPIN, Hon, Secretary, 











—— Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall Piccadilly, undertakes the management 
concerts. 


On CERT MANAGEMENT, Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
0. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—_SATURDAY CONCERT, Nov. 16, 

at 3:0, Mendelssohn’s Oratorio ST. PAUL. Miss Anna Williams, Miss Marian 

ackenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Brereton, Mr. Robert Grice, Mr. Henry Bailey, and 

the Crystal Palace Choir. The Grand Crystal Palace Orchestra. Organ, Mr. A. J. Eyre. 
Conductor Mr. August Manns. Seats numbered 2s. 6d. Unnumbered ls. 





OYAL AQUARIUM.—The Most Fashionable, Fopular, and 
Select Entertainment in London. Daily, at 3 and8. Unrivalled Variety Enter- 
tainment in addition to Beckwith’s Aquatic Entertainments, the Cannibals from Terra 
Del Fuego, The Russian Giantess, Samson (the Strongest Man in the World), &c., &c., 
at intervals. Open 12:0 close 11:30. 





ADAME ADELINA PATTI will 
HER LAST APPEARANCE IN ENG 
Previous to her departure for America at 
Mr. KUHE’S LAST GRAND CONCERT, ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
On MONDAY EVENING NEXT, November 18, at 8. 

Artists: Madame Adelina Patti, Miss Alice Gomez, and Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Max Heinrich. Solo pianoforte, Miss Kuhe. Solo 
violin, Mdlle. Marianne Eissler. Solo harp, Mdlle. Clara LKissler. Full orchestra (con- 
ductor, Mr. Wilhelm 7 Boxes, £22s. to £5 5s. Tickets. 12s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 7s., 5s., 
3s., and admission 2s,, of N. Vert, at the Royal Albert Hall, usual agents, and at St, 
N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


ositivel make 
a D 7 


James’s Hall. 





ADAME AGNES LARKCOM requests that COMMUNICA- 
TIONS respecting ENGAGEMENTS for CONCERTS, &c., may be addressed to 
her at 158, Portsdown-road, W. 





BRBESHAS COLLE G B&B, E.C. 


‘The MICHAELMAS COURSE of LECTURES on MUSIC in the above College will be 
delivered by HENRY WYLDE, Esq., Mus. D. Cantab, on the EVENINGS of Nov. 19, 20, 
21, and 22. Subject: ‘* The Progress of Musical Ideas,” as exemplified in the works and 
by the genius of Joachim Raff and Johannes Brahms. The musical Illustrations by Herr 
Pollitzer, violinist ; Mr. Sydney Cole, Miss Elsie Evans, and Miss A. Stefens, pianists; 
Mr. A. Reekes, Miss Lela Dufour, Miss Blamy, and Miss Dora Gill, vocalists. The 
Lectures, in conformity with the bequest of Sir T. Graham, are free to the public, and 
commence each evening at six o’clock. 





M 


The LARGER and SMALLER {HALLS ;(seating about 1,500 and 500 respectivel;;) TO 
LET for CONCERTS, &c. 


EMORIAL HALL (Licensed for Music), 
FARRINGDON STREET (Ludgate Hill End). 





Apply to the SecRETARY. 





ROFESSORS of MUSIC are informed that there is always 

at the GRAND PIANO DEPOT, 19 and 21, Newman-street, Oxford-street, a 

STOCK of genuine Second-hand GRAND ard SEMI-GRAND PIANOS by Broadwood, 

Erard, and Collard, in condition like new, at moderate cash prices. Unusually liberal 
commissions. 


or .** * Oo &® @ &2 # f§ &-? & 


Patron: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
The OFFICES of the GUILD are NOW at BURLINGTON HALL, £avile-row, W. 





of 








COMPETITIONS. 

A Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST ORGAN PIECE, either an Andin‘c 
or Postlude (in the Sonata form preferred). 

A Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST FULL SHORT ANTHEM for general 
use, taking about five minutes in performance. Wor’s to be selectel from aut rorise 1 
version. 

The selected Anthem and Organ Piece will become the property cf the Guild. 

The Council reserve to themselves the right to withhold the prizes shoul] neitl er 
Anthem nor Organ Piece be considered of sufficient merit. 

The Competition is open to Associatcs and Members of ike Guild only, and will else 
3lst January, 1820. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for F. Gld. OQ. will take piace on th? 2lst and 22nd 
JANUARY, 1890. 

For Prospectus and Form of Application for Membership, a ldress th» See etary. 

J. T. FIELD, Sub-Warden. MOEETON HAND, Hon. Sec, 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) 


13 do, do. 
26 do. do. 
52 = do. do. 


Payable in advance. 











CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHESILTON Roap, Fu.Ham, S.W. 





Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 

uction, 
70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hii, N.W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 








Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP, 
Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
Address—7, Wimpoue St., CAVENDISH SquaRE, W. 


Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.RAM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DoRsET, 








TENORS. 





VIOLIN. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
Alt communications to be addressed to 
40, Fincuuey Roap, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Mr. IVER McKAY, 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, 


1, Mitner Square, Lonpon, N. 





Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 

Concerts and Oratorio, 

c/o E. Ivimgy, BeETHOVEN HovseE, 
WoopGranGeE Rp., Forest Gatt, E. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Otp TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 


Mr. PAYNE CLARKE, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IstIneTon, N. 








Signor LUIGI MEO, 
Solo Violinist, 
“‘PopLars,” HampsTEAD HILL GaRpEns, 


HamMpst 
Pupils visited and received. ma, N.W, 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
(Solo Violinist), Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: Mr. WILSON NewrTon, 
THE Hiuz, Puryey, 














———— 


PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
omes’’ and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


25, GROVE GARDENS, HANovER Gars, N.W. 





ey 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St, STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD’s Busu, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, STANLEY GARDENS, BELSIZE Park, W. 


Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F, A. Scowaz, Agent, 
11, East 27TH St., New York Ciry. 











Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RucKLingEe AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
47, REDBURN STREET, TEDWORTH SqQuaRE, S.W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
Boswortu House, HusBanp’s Boswortu, RuGByY. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 
Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be addressed to 


4, St. Toomas’s Rp., Finspury Park, Lonpon, N. 


Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


Miss ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
34, BLoomsspury Square, Lonpon, W.C. 




















BARITONES, 


Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork STREET, 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, DUBLIN. 








TEACHERS. 


Miss M. SYNGE, 
Piairst, Composer, and Accompanist, 
Professor of Singing (English, French, Italian and German. ) 
8, SHREwsBuRY Roan, Bayswater, W, 


Miss AGNES VALLERIS, 

Authorised Teacher of the Strakosch Method of Voice 
es a under which Patti, Nikita, Arnoldson 
studied. 








34, BLoomsBuRyY Square, W.C, 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
— Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Mr. HIRWEN JONES, ; 
Is open to Accept Engagements for Oratorio, 
Ballads, and Opera, 


Address--31, NorTINGHAM PLaAcE, W. 


CONTRALTOS. 
Miss ELEANOR REES, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, REGENT’S Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork STREET, W 


Miss ROSA LEO, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
18, Macuisz Roap, KENSINGTON. 


Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
2, SEDGMooR VILLAS, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Private Lessons Given. 


Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, NorFoLK SquaRE, Hype Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, DucuEss Roap, EpG@BasTon, BIRMINGHAM. 





























Mr. HAROLD SAVERY, 
Concerts and At Homes, 
32, GRANGE Park, EALING. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 


30, LancasTER Roap, Nottine Hit1, W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 


Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, SrraNnp, W.C. 


Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLoucEesTeR Piace, Dorset Square, N.W. 

















Mr. W. WANDESFORDE, 
Rocuester House, Brook GREEN, 
Lonpon, W. 





The FRASER QUINTET. 
Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 
For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” Dinner 
and Garden Parties : 


121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 








GUITAR. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 
22a, DorsET STREET, PorTMAN Square, W., 
where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Juitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d. 


HARP. 
Mr. W. T. BARKER, 

















Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Epury Street, Betearavia, S.W. 


Mr. HAYDEN G. BAILEY, 
Recommended by his teacher, Mr. Hi hel, 
Gives Lessons in Singing. 
31, BEDFORD GARDENS, CAMPDEN HILL, W, 











Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 


c/o Mr. AtrrED Movt (Sole Agent), 
26, Oup Bonp Street, W, 








Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Telegraphic Address : 
* Heatey’s Agency,’ Lonpon. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEALeEy, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. Heatey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W, 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OPPIDANS RoaD, Primrose Hit, N.W,, 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Stzezt, W. 

















Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, BetsizE Roap, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Heatey, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, , 
10a, Warwick Srrezt, W. 


Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE | 
(BARITONE), 








Concerts and Oratorio, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, . 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst,), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 











10a, Warwick Street, Recent Street, W. 
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per OFORTES (High-class) for the Million 

£10 10s. £10 10s. Full compass, 7 octaves. Warranted. _ 

The'LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
Originators of the ‘‘ Ten Guinea’’ Pianoforte, 


O 8. 
P hlog 54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





— 


A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 


The SHusical ¢Qorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1889. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
——_>——_- 


#.* The Business Departments of the Musica WortpD are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” 396, Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed. Remittances should be made 
payable to the Proprietors. 

*,* All advertisements for the current week's issue should be 


lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 





*.* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tur Epitor. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ee eee 


For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 

Per A £015 0 within Postal Union. 
sasence aja aacibtetlaiaiatl o OD UMN cic cicsssccsceas: £017 0 
» Half-year ..........0++ 0 7 6 ,, TRBIE-VOAP™ ..0scss00cceees 0 8 6 
35 GHEBMBOD cr cccescsvescccces GO SOE xc. QUMRERE once ccsscccccces 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 








FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


——_@— 


The soul of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert is still vexed within him ; nor 
have the decisions of Lord Justices Cotton and Fry had any power 
to calm his wrath. Our readers are familiar with the outlines of 
the case, and remember that twenty years ago Mr. Gilbert adapted 
for Messrs. Boosey the libretto of Offenbach’s“ Les Brigands.” 
This adaptation the ingenious poet of topsy-turveydom regards— 
and justly—as one of the sins of his youth, and desires that it 
should be promptly forgotten ; but Messrs Boosey, having paid 
for the work, felt justified in producing it recently at the 
Avenue Theatre, but with certain modifications made by 
other librettists. Of course it is hard that now, at the 
zenith of -his fame, Mr. Gilbert should be confronted with 
his juvenile crudities; but in the letters written to the 
“ Daily Telegraph” during the past week he surely makes exces- 
sive demands. He has demonstrated to the satisfaction of every 
one except himself that he did not write the song in which the 
Carbineers objurgate the “amorous Swells” who “come and 
collar their gals ;” and as for the translation of the song, “ O mes 
amours,” and Mr. Gilbert’s petulant objection that it is ungenerous 
of Messrs. Boosey to employ him to make the translation and then 





‘to twit him for having done it—it, must be confessed that the argu- 
ment is irrational. Messrs. Boosey will naturally say that they 
employed him to do it—well. But there is most certainly some- 
thing undignified in Mr. Gilbert’s complaints. His friends and 
enemies-—if he have any—are perfectly cognisant of all the facts, 
and this, his early sin, is quite atoned for by his brilliant work of 
later years. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Pinero, not less than Mr. Gilbert, is mightily troubled, but 
the cause of his tears is slightly different. The author of “The 
Profligate ”’ has discovered that the cause of the drama is seriously 
threatened by the performance of dramatic sketches on the music- 
hall stage. The commerce between theatre and music hall, says 
Mr. Pinero, has been insidiously developing for many years, and 
its recognition by legal measures would further consolidate it; 
he further argues that the line between the two being almost indis- 
tinguishable, by and by the music hall will strike the key-note of 
the drama. Verily the drama must be in more parlous state than 
has hitherto been suspected, even by our amiably pessimistic 
Urban Mouse, if the performance of operatic or dramatic sketches 
at the music halls is to produce such results; and we confess 
our inability to see that suca is the case. Mr. Pinero, it might 
have been thought, should have little reason to think so despon- 
dently of the profession to which he is currently reported to add 
such lustre. Certainly there may be diverse opinions about the 
value of his work; and while some see in “ The Profligate” a 
noble and elevating play, others may deem it unreal in conception 
and immoral in development. Which is the true view matters 
little to the present purpose. The truth is that the drama may 
very well be left to take care of itself. If it possess so little 
vitality and force that it cannot impose its higher forms of beauty 
on the lower forms, or at least preserve them from degradation 
thereby, it is a sign that the drama is indeed a decadent institu- 
tion, which can be saved by no outcries of loftily-minded drama- 
tists. And if the representation before music-hall audiences of 
healthy dramatic sketches be attended with any good results, 
these audiences, to whose hearts there are few gateways by which 
noble sensations may reach them, must be preferred before those 
who, even if the higher drama disappeared, have numberless 
methods of equally dignified enjoyment. 

** 

And now Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has joined the fray, and in 
a letter full of admirable sense contests Mr. Pinero’s assertions 
that the theatre has much to fear from the music halls. He asks, 
pertinently, what are Mr. Pinero’s grounds for supposing that Mr. 
Irving, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Hare, or Mr. Willard will suddenly 
forget their artistic ambitions and suffer their theatres to sink to 
the lower level. Mr. Jones promises to return to the subject 
another day. So shall we. 

+,* 

It was remarked with gladness in these columns a week or two 
ago that Lord Mayor Isaacs isa musical amateur, and we suggested 
to his lordship various ways by which he might prove the reality 
of his interest in the art. But we are compelled regretfully to 
admit that on the occasion of Saturday’s great show there was little 
to indicate this interest. There were plenty of bands in the pro- 
cession, if is true, and there were also bands which were not in the 
procession, but no attempt was made to give to the music the 
place which it might rightly and easily have occupied. 
For though in the arrangement of the historical part of 
the procession there was evidence of a master-mind at work, 
carefully planning all details; and successful attempts were made 
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to create a historic and organic whole of the many parts, in the 
musie there was no such evidence. Hach band played at its own 
sweet will such pieces as commended themselves to the taste of its 
director, and a great opportunity was thus thrown away of aiding, 
by a proper selection of music, the impression made upon the eye. 
Perhaps we could hardly expect our leading composers to write 
special pageant music for such an occasion, though Handel did not 
think it unbecoming to do something very similar; but have we no 
treasures of old authentic music which might very fittingly have 
accompanied.each section of the historical procession? Had some 
regard been paid to this matter the importance of the occasion 
would have been greatly and permanently increased. 


* % 
* 


“ Swearing Thomas; or, the Conductor Converted,” reads like 
the heading of an interesting tract; but it is not. It is—or 
might be—the title of a very funny story which is in circulation 
about Theodore Thomas, the famous American conductor. It 
appears that during the progress of a concert in Albany a tele- 
gram was handed to him from a prima donna whom he had 
engaged for a forthcoming festival, inquiring what works were to 
be performed on that occasion. Thomas hastily scrawled in reply 
the words, “ Messiah,” ‘“ Creation,” ‘‘ Redemption,” “ Damnation,” 
and handed it to the messenger. Then he retired to his private 
room to rest. But his peace was soon broken in upon by loud 
rappings at the door, and the telegraph boy entered. Handing 
the form back to Thomas the boy said, “ Please, sir, the operator 
says she can’t send such language.” For one wild moment the 
great conductor’s lips trembled with anathemas upon all lady 
operators—who, it may be remarked in passing, are of all people 
the most complacently aggressive—but reading his message again, 
he saw the cause of the young lady’s scruples. He added the 
words “of Faust” to the last written title, and retired once more 
to his blissful rest. 


*  * 
* 


Suburban music has hitherto flourished rather more on the 
north side of the Thames than on the south; but latterly local feel- 
ing appears to have been stimulated in the southern quarters, and 
now Brixton, Camberwell, and Wandsworth all have concerts 
mainly supported by local resources. Clapham, which has as yet 
been content with a modest Choral Society, is now about to make 
a more thorough attempt to provide musical food for its music 
lovers. Mr. Walter Mackway proposes to give a series of eight 
concerts of the most varied kind. At four of these, with the help 
of the Clapham Choral Society, Handel’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, 
Dvérak’s Patriotic Hymn, Mackenzie’s Dream of Jubal, and 
Schumann’s little-known Requiem will be performed. The other 
four concerts,will include recitals of music for piano, violin, and 
violoncello, a lecture by Mr. Walter Macfarren on piano music, 
and performances of chamber music by Messrs. Hann, Ould, Xc., 
together with part songs and vocal solos. A scheme so varied 
and interesting deserves, and we hope will obtain general 
support. * 

The announcement that at the end of the pantomime season Her 
Majesty’s Theatre will be pulled down has probably reawakened in 
many minds the oft-expressed wish that, instead of a new hotel, a 
new concert-room might be erected on the site. Of hotels there are 
surely enough and to spare, but the want of a really good concert- 
room larger than St. James’s Hall, but not so sound-devouring in 
its vastness as the Albert Hall—has become almost a scandal to 


there seems little room to doubt that such a building would be a 
financial success. 


* * 
* 


Journalistic imaginings to the contrary notwithstanding, there 
seems to be small probability that the new Savoy opera will be 
produced this month.. Choral rehearsals have been in progress for 
the past fortnight, but it is not thought likely that the work will 
be ready for production so soon as had been anticipated. 


* * 
* 


The rumour is again rife that Madame Christine Nilsson pro- 
poses to pay a visit to the United States. This time it is backed 
by the authority of Mr. Theodor Bjorksten, nephew of the great 
singer, who is reported to have conveyed a message from his aunt 
to certain American musicians, assuring them that she will really 
make a farewell tour next season. Moreover—and this is the most 
incredible statement—we are told that Madame Nilsson does not 
undertake the tour for the purpose of making money, but simply 
to prove that her voice is still unimpaired. 

* # 
* 


Mr. Isidore de Lara is reported to be studying at Paris with M. 
Maurel. It is also stated that it is not impossible that Mr. de 
Lara’s cantata, “ The Light of Asia,” will be produced this season 
in London. The work was spoken of highly by the late Dr. Hueffer, 
to whom it was submitted, and has been privately performed in 
Paris, M. Maurel being one of tke soloists. It is possible to hope, 
therefore, that Mr. de Lara proposes to devote his undoubted 
talents to work worthier than any he has yet accomplished. 


* 
* 


Mr. John Francis Barnett’s cantata, “ Paradise and the Peri,” 
which was produced at the Birmingham Festival of 1870, was sold 
last Friday by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, on behalf of Messrs. 
Hutchings and Romer, to Messrs. Novello, by whom it will now be 
published. 

* 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have been pleased to appoint 
Messrs. John Broadwood and Sons, of Great Pulteney-street, Lon- 
don, pianoforte makers to their Royal Highnesses, 





THE LAST OF THE MEISTERSINGER. 


——_oe——_- 


According to the “ Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung” the 21st October was the 
50th anniversary of the day on which the last of the old “ Meistersinger” 
Guilds was dissolved. It will probably surprise most people to learn that 
these old Medieval bodies had survived so long, but there seems no doubt 

hat the “‘ Meistersinger”’ of Ulm, who pronounced their own dissolution in 
the document of which we give a translation, really were descendants of the 
original craftsmen, and that they sincerely believed themselves the last of 
their kind. At any rate, on October 21, 1839, they handed over their 
banners, jewels, tabulatur, &c., to the Liederkranz of Ulm, with this 
document :— 
* We, the undersigned, the only surviving members of the Meistersinger 
Association which has existed in Ulm from the days of old, in view of the 
fact that with us the last melodies of the old Meistergesang will cease to 
sound, and with the design, so far as depends on us, of preserving for 
future generations the tokens of an institution which in the time of our 
fathers had wide and deep influence, have, with respect to the property 
handed down to us by our predecessors, come to the following decision :— 
This property, consisting of the school-tablet, with the original pictures of 
our banners, together with these banners and the old jewels thereto, 
belonging, as also the chest, tabulatur, school-and-song books, and 
various other articles, shall be presented to the Liederkranz of Ulm, 





London, And—for this consideration is naturally pre-eminent— 








as the natural successor and representative of the old Meistersinger-art in 
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modern times, as a free gift—with the request that they will carefully 
preserve the same, and permit the banners to be carried along with 
their own in their processions and on other occasions by one of ourselves 
as long as any of us are alive—and with the wish that, like as the 
banners of the Meistersinger through many centuries invited our pious 
fathers to the hearing of their tunes, so for centuries to come, the 
banners of the Liederkranz may wave and its songs resound to late 


generations.” 
Uum, OcrToBeEr 21, 1839. 


The Deed of the last German Meistersinger (of Ulm). Signed by four 
members; the Biichsenmeister, the Schliisselmeister, the Merkmeister, 
and the Kronmeister. Our authority does not give the names, which we 
cannot help regretting, for though we might not hope to find a Sachs or a 
Pogner, it would have been delightful to get even a Fritz Kothner ora 
Balthasar Zorn. It is, we fear, too much to suppose that any of the four 
signatories of this quaintly-pathetic document can have survived long 
enough to discover that a young man was even then growing up who was 
destined some thirty years later to confer immortality on the art the 
memory of which they thought was on the point of perishing for ever. 

But there seems some reason to doubt whether the Meistersinger of Ulm 
were, as they supposed, quite the last living representatives of their class ; 
for some twelve years later, we read in the Leipzig “ Signale”’ for 1852 that 
a body of real Meistersinger, some eight or nine in number, still existed 
at Memmingen, a small Swabian town; their leader was, with an odd 
appropriateness, one Westermaier, a cobbler, and their chief function 
seems to have been to attend pauper funerals, when they sang dirges to 
earn a few coppers. They also once possessed a shield with a picture of 
King David, but under the pressure of hard times they appear to have 
surrendered this to the “ Liedertafel” of Memmingen. We have not been 
able to trace their fate any further; perhaps some of our readers may be 
able to supplement this information. 








MRS. WATTS HUGHES’S VOICE FIGURES. 


BY MARY DETT. 
——— 


“O! brave new world !” one is tempted to cry, on seeing for the first time 
these literal “‘Tone-Pictures,” wonderful results of Mrs. Watts Hughes’s 
experiments—experiments in that which may be termed the materialization 
of sound. After six years of patient labour Mrs. Watts Hughes has 
succeeded in imprinting the vibrations of sound, especially those caused 
by the human voice, on a coloured medium, which represents faithfully by 
light and shade as well as by outline the pitch, quality, and strength 
of a musical tone. Chladni’s figures were simply outlines of forms in 
sand, but these Voice Figures, besides being far more varied in form 
than the figures of Chladni, have the advantage of being executed in a 
coloured medium, rendering the most exquisite gradations of light and 
shade possible, from the most delicate tints to the deepest shades. The 
actual number of vibrations in a tone is represented by regular lines, not 
unlike the fluting in certain species of shells. These wonders are accom- 
plished by the aid of an instrument called the “ Eidophone,’’ through which 
the tone is received upon the prepared medium or “ membrane ”—a mixture 
of water-colour on a sheet of glass. When the tone is sung, the colour 
shapes itself into most beautiful figures, which vary according to the pitch 
and quality of the voice which is singing into the “ Eidophone.” The figures 
produced are, strictly speaking, like nothing in the familiar world around 
us, yet they bear a resemblance more or less fanciful to shells, flowers, 
trees, ferns, sea-weed, &c. Some of the panes of glass thus decorated re- 
mind one of a sea-cavern with strange growths of coral or polyp, deli- 
cately fringed seaweed, and graceful shapes of all kinds. The “ Daisy” 
Figure (which is among the specimens exhibited at the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibitions) is one of the most interesting. It is produced by a long steady 
note with crescendo and diminuendo. In process of its formation 
the colour seems first to be attracted into a mass or nucleus, from 
which the petals afterwards shoot out as the note is continued, 
expanding or contracting with the crescendo and diminuendo 
apparently at the will of the operator; in fact, all the petals may be drawn 
in again and reabsorbed into the nucleus. The“ Pansy” is another interest- 
ing figure. The fern requires a deeper note, and is more easily produced 
by a male voice. Sometimes the figures formed are simply round or 
oval spots, with regular lines marking the vibrations, but all figures are 
remarkable for their exquisitely perfect shading. Mrs. Watts Hughes 





first turned her attention to these experiments from a wish to 
have some means for visibly registering the vibrations of the voice, 
also for testing its quality and tone. The result of her first ex- 
periment was a figure like that produced by Chladni’s experiment with 
the interval of the Fifth. The great difficulty was to find a suitable 
medium for recording all, even the most delicate, impressions of the voice. 
Very fine seed was found available as well as sand, but the best “ mem- 
brane ” hitherto employed is the water-colour. Some colours are better 
adapted than others for the purpose, and the best Prussian blue is, I 
understand, better than any other colour. 

Every voice is probably capable of producing some effect upon the 
“membrane,” though not all have equal power. Instruments do not seem 
to act so well as the voice. The trumpet was tried upon one occasion, and 
proved unsuccessful; the piano and even the violin almost equally so. 
The reason of this and of many other problems connected with the experi- 
ment afford an interesting field for research. 

Those who have not seen these beautiful voice figures can have no con- 
ception of the wonderful forms, and especially of the exquisite shading of 
the pictures. They open a vista of marvellous possibilities both for investi- 
gating the scientific laws of sound and cohesion, and also for purposes of 
practical utility. At present one of the most evident modes of utilising 
the voice pictures is that of examining and testing by their means the tone 
and quality of a voice, as éach vibration is accurately recorded, the figures 
forming as it were an exact photograph of the tone which has produced 
them. 











THE MUSICAL PERFORMING RIGHT; 
OR, 
LAW VERSUS COMMON SENSE AND VICE VERSA. 
a een 


Act I—3, William IV., cap. 15 (1833). 
Act II.—5 and 6, Victoria, cap. 45 (1842). 
Act III.-—45 and 46, Victoria, cap. 40 (1882). 
Act IV.—51 and 52, Victoria, cap. 17 (1888). 


Act V.—7, Victoria, cap. 12 (1844). 
Act VI.—49 and 50, Victoria, cap. 33 (1886). 
Act VII.—The Berne Convention (1887). 


BY FRANZ GRENINGS. 





(Continued from page 786.) 


The extreme application of the law by plaintiffs, the inability of the 
judges to do otherwise than to inflict the penalties provided for in I. 2, the 
many hardships caused thereby, the indignant feelings aroused throughout 
the country, and the general sympathy with unintentional trespassers who 
were being continually entrapped, induced Parliament at last to consider 
the unsatisfactory state of the law. In 1882 it was found “ expedient to 
amend the law relating to copyright in musical compositions and to protect 
the public from vexatious proceedings for the recovery of penalties for the 
unauthorised performance of the same.” A short Act was passed (10h of 
August, 1882) to mend matters, but it was not a success, and a few years 
later it was found “expedient to further amend and to further 
protect the public .’ Another short Act was passed (5th July, 1888), 
which, however, leaves matters in a more incomplete, unsatisfactory, and 
unjust a state as they were before as regards Performing Rights both for 
plaintiffs and for defendants. 

To understand this clearly and correctly we must, before analysing these 
two remedial Acts be clear on what was wrong before 1882. I can only 
find one just cause of complaint, namely, the inability of a performer 
to ascertain beforehand (either for himself, or by compelling those concerned 
to supply information) what compositions he would have to pay a: fee for 
performing. How did these two Amendment Acts deal with this grievance ? 
In two ways. 

Firstly by such an incomplete provision regarding a notice to be printed 
as to the reserved right on the title page of all compositions published 
after the passing of the 1882 Act as to increase uncertainty and.to make 
confusion worse confounded as time goes on; secondly by trying a unique 
remedy, namely, that of punishing both parties, plaintiff as well 
as defendant, instead of enabling every one to avoid figuring 
ignominiously as a “ defendant.” I suppose I must not hint 
at any injustice im such a proceeding for fear my lawyer 
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friends might plead justification for such a measure on account 
of “time-honoured custom in law proceedings,” or on other such 
grounds, which, with “my rudimentary views of law-making and pro- 
cedure” (page 769), I am unable to grasp. As it is possible that what to me 
may appear cloudy is, to the mind of a practised lawyer, perfectly clear ” 
(ibid.), I hope some one or other of the learned legal gentlemen interested 
will try to enlighten me on that point. That the two Acts had only the 
one grievance in view is clear from the word “ vezatious ” in the introduc- 
tion to both Acts as quoted above, as the sole object in trying “ to amend 
the law relating to copyright ” in those two Acts was to stop “vewatious” 
proceedings, not to protect the public from proceedings for the recovery of 
penalties for unauthorised performances altogether. 
Act III.—45 and 46 Victoria, Cap. 40 (1882). 

An Act to Amend the Law of Copyright relating to Musical Compositions. 

§ 1. “On and after the passing of this Act the proprietor of the copy- 
right in any musical composition first published after the passing of this 
Act, or his assignee, who shall be entitled to and be desirous of retaining 
in his.own hands exclusively the right of public representation or per- 
formance of the same, shall print or cause to be printed upon the title-page 
of every published copy of such musical composition a notice to the effect 
that the right of public representation or performance is reserved.” 


§ 2. If performing right and copyright “in any musical composi- 
tion shall be or become vested before publication of any copy thereof 
in different owners,” then the owner of performing right, if he wishes 
to retain the same, must give to the owner of copyright notice in writing 
requiring him to print the notice as per § 1; but in case the two rights 
“ shall, after publication of any copy thereof subsequently to the passing of 
this Act, first become vested in different owners, and such notice asafore- 
said shall have been duly printed on all copies published after the passing 
of this Act previously to such vesting, then,” if the new owner of per- 
forming right wishes to retain it, he must give notice in writing to the pub- 
lisher to continue printing such notice on the title page. 

§ 3. Imposes a penalty of £20 0n owner of copyright for non-compliance 
with notice from owner of right of performance. 

§ 4, Enacts that “the costs of any action or proceedings for penalties or 
damages in respect of the unauthorised representation or performance of 
any musical ccmposition published before the passing of this Act shall, in 
cases in which the plaintiff shall not recover more than forty shillings as 
penalty or damages, be in the discretion of the court or judge before whom 
such action or proceedings shall be tried. 

§ 5. “This Act may be cited as the Copyright (Musical Compositions) 
Act, 1882.” 


§§ 2and 3 in the above Act do not concern performers, but only the 
owners of performing and publishing rights amongst themselves. The 
combined effect of §§ 1, 2, and 3 and what they enact as far as performers 
are concerned is therefore that the performance of any musical composition 
which is first published since 10th August, 1882, and which has no proviso 
upon the title page reserving the performing right is allowed for ever after. 

This enactment can only relieve our minds in cases where we are sure 
that the first publication took place since 10th August, 1882. Now, let any 
one inquire at a music shop before buying a piece with no proviso upon it, 
as per § 1, whether it comes under the new or the old régime, and note in 
how many cases out of, say a dozen, he would get a definite or reliable 
reply. As time goes on it will become more and more difficult for anyone 
to recollect and to give correct information on this point, except in cases ef 
popular pieces of the day or the latest novelties, and the music shop 
assistant who can tell thirty years hence whether a composition was first 
published on the 9th or on the 11th of August, 1882, will certainly deserve a 
high salary. We shall therefore shortly be worse off than formerly, because 
before 1882 we knew that any and every composition could be impounded 
without warning. 

A second difficulty is this : How will our successors from thirty-five years 
hence be able to tell which and at what date now reserved compositions 
will become public property one by one after the 10th August, 1924 ? 

A third defect of the Act is that it only speaks of title pages, whereas 
seores and parts of choruses, glees, band compositions, arrangements, 
adaptations, &c., as a rule, have no title-pages ; how can performers be safe 
with such parts placed before them ? 

The last but not least mistake is that uo attempt is made to make it 
known to us for which compositions published before August 10th, 1882, the 














performing Right is still reserved and insisted on, and at what date each 
of those will fall into the public domain. 

As the next and last Act (1888) on Home Rights does not alter Pub- 
lishing or Performing Right, but only Penalties, we will consider now 
how simple it would have been to provide clearly for all these emergencies 


at the same time. 
(To be continued.) 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sim: In reply to Mr. Clifton Bingham’s numerous questions on page 788 
I beg to inform him that when I lived in France I did submit to the French 
laws, and that, living in England now, I submit to the English laws, and con- 
sider British interests before others. English composers do not “sell all 
their rights, including those of;performance,” unless they like to or think it 
to their advantage ; I do not expect French composers to do in their country 
as English composers may chose to do here. If Mr. Bingham wants per- 
forming fees he must not sell all his rights to the publisher (see my article, 
page 750, from “ A composer is an inventor, &c.”’). Before judging the fair- 
ness of thesystem Mr. Bingham advocates he had better wait till he knows 
what share of the subscriptions will be allotted to him, for fear he might 
have to alter the pitch of his song. I never expressed a fear that a com- 
poser would set a prohibitive fee (please do read once more, but slowly 
this time, from “A composer,” &c.); if he did it would be his 
loss not the performer’s. As to the good bargain for ten guineas, 
let him study again the end of my article on page 706 from “The 
French Société des Auteurs.” I could not possibly purchase nor get 
through a répertoire of a million pieces from one country alone. Nor do I 
want them; less than one thousand pieces will do for most of us. Why 
then subscribe to every country if I do not care to have the run of ten or 
twenty million pieces? Why should I be forced to pay an annual subscrip- 
tion to all the leading libraries in Brighton if I do not want them all, and 
if it suits me better to borrow what I want from where I like as long as I 
pay for what I use? Pray do leave us a little of the renowned “ English 
liberty ’: I never attempt to dictate to a foreign composer whether to 
retain his rights or whether to vest it in a society or not. There is no 
difference as to the respective rights of composer and dramatic author; 
in England a composer as well as a dramatic author is at liberty to hold 
a direct interest in the performance of his works if he choses. And the 
best way to stop the system of “paying a wealthy singer a royalty to sing 
unmusical rubbish” is perhaps for Mr. Bingham to educate the masses 


up to the level of his standpoint. 
Yours truly, 
Franz GR@NINGS. 
Brighton, Nov, 11th, 1889. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: I am delighted to find that the Solicitor for the British Empire of 
the Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs de Musique has also 
entered the arena, but had Mr. Mann paid still alittle more attention to my 
articles he would probably have concluded that “ the exhortations of the 
priest” would prevail with me no more than “the arguments of the 
lawyer ” if they did not agree with common sense and sound reasoning. 
That I “ endeavour to find an excuse for breaking the law” is a deliberate 
falsehood and a libel, for which I hope Mr. Mann, if he have “a sense of 
right and wrong,” will consider it “ his duty as a citizen ” to apologise. [ 
have “ communed with my own conscience,” and it tells me that since 1 
put my foot on English soil in 1862 I have worked zealously for British 
interests, and exclusively for the advancement of Art in every possible 
way, and as conscientiously as any bred and born Englishman could do, 
and I sincerely hope that the English solicitors, agent and sub-agents, will 
in this affair act as patriotically. If the copyright of “‘ Carmen’ was pro- 
perly protected in England under the old Convention,” why then did the 
Société des Editewrs not stop the English publishers from printing selections 
and arrangements? If we had no right to perform them, English pub- 
lishers cannot have had the right to publish them. Did the Société think 
the English publishers would do well to serve as decoy birds to trap per- 
formers? I disregard nobody’s rights, and all my contention is that we 
have a right to expect a clear statement from some one as to which pieces 
are protected in England, and the grounds upon which such protection 
rests, points which the solicitor, agent-general, and his lieutenants seem 
very loth to clear up. 
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Another point in Mr. Mann’s letter :— 

“The morality of the English caterers for public amusement is difficult 
to understand.” Can it be an Englishman who makes such a wholesale 
and impudent onslaught on those whom authors and publishers have to 
look to for their fees ? After such language it would not be surprising if 
one of these “ English caterers ” attempted to turn the tables and form a 
“ Caterers and Conductors’ Society,” pledging itself to perform pieces of 
those authors and publishers only who, in addition to the free use of their 
compositions, should pay an annual “ subscription,” or “ tax,” or “ assess- 
ment ”’ to the said “C. and C. Society.” Vague assertions and bombastic- 
furioso announcements, followed up by gentle persuasions for amicable 
settlement, may prevail upon a few to pay, without knowing exactly what 
for, rather than be continually bothered or threatened, but the subscription 
of a few cannot turn wild and inaccurate statements into law. (See 
beginning of my article on page 686 and on 687 from “ on finding that the 
publishers »’ and also Mr. Mosely’s letter, page 787.) 

Mr. Mann’s début may not be called altogether an unqualified success, 
but I hope he will try again, as there is nothing a solicitor can desire 
more than “ good practice.” 

Yours truly, 


FRANZ GRENINGS. 
Brighton, November 11. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: From the extract of Mr. Moul’s letter he seems bent on continuing 
mere fencing, though, perhaps, he is unable to do otherwise. Why does he 
not make a beginning to prove his statements, according to Mr. Eyre’s 
simple request, by publishing at once a “mere list of composers” en 
attendant his more complete publication? As to works protected by pre- 
vious legislation, why not first levy fees from, or in default, prosecute, the 
English publishers who have sold us the pieces, and who continue to print 
and sell them? 

Yours truly, 
FRANZ GRENINGS, 
Self-appointed Advocate-General for the British Empire of the 
Society of Amusement Caterers, Conductors, and Performers. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: I cannot allow the letter of Mr. J. F. Mann, which appeared in your 
last week’s issue, to pass without a word of warning to those who might 
unwarily conclude therefrom that the International Copyright Act, 1886, 
and the Berne Convention have an operation which is absolutely and in 
all cases retrospective. The name of Mr. Mann figures, if I mistake not, 
in the Law List as that of a solicitor, and therefore his words may, without 
cavil, be scanned with attention. Let us examine, first, his statement of 
fact. He tells us that “ many months ago the opinion of the most eminent 
authority upon International Copyright (Mr. E. M. Underdown, Q.C.) was 
taken, not mainly on the question of the retrospective application of the 
Convention, together with the ’86 Act, but also as to the difficulty which 
arose in the construction of its application.” Let us stop here for a 
moment. Far be it from me to enter upon the invidious discussion as to 
whether Mr. Underdown is, or is not, “ the most eminent authority upon 
International Copyright.” Suffice it to say that Mr. Underdown’s opinion 
is entitled to respect. Mr. Underdown had submitted to him a case in 
which the main question was, not as to the retrospective application 
of the Act of 1886 and the Convention, but as to their applica- 
tion. What conclusion then did he arrive at upon the subsidiary 
question ? Mr. Mann shall state it in his own phraseology :—“The 
opinion of Mr. E. M. Underdown, Q.C., was ‘conclusively in favour 
of the retrospective rights of the French authors as to their rights 
of performance and representation.” It is not surprising Mr. Underdown 
should have expressed himself with confidence upon this particular point, 
seeing that, according to Mr. Mann’s belief, there is not “ a single doubt in 
the mind of any reasonable person, whether lawyer or not, that the Act of 
1866 by section 6 made the Convention of Berne and the Act itself retro- 
spective.” Mr. Underdown, therefore, had he come to any other conclusion, 
would not have been, in the opinion of Mr. Mann, “a reasonable person.” 
But we should not lose sight of the fact that Mr. Underdown’s 
opinion was taken not mainly (the italics are mine) upon the 
question of the retrospective application of the Convention, together 
with the ’86 Act, but also as to the difficulty which arose in the construc- 
tion of its application.” Precisely so. In other words, I apprehend Mr. 





Underdown was asked to state his view as tothe interpretation which is to 
be placed upon the exemption embodied in the proviso of section 6. Mr. 
Underdown, I presume, solved, to Mr. Mann’s complete satisfaction, 
“the difficulty which arose in the construction of its application.” How 
did he solve it? Here, there is a complete lacuna in the information 
furnished by Mr. Mann. Was it Mr. Underdown’s opinion that publishers 
who had lawfully been publishing, and executants who had lawfully 
been performing, down to the very day of the Convention coming into 
force, compositions whose sole protection was derived from the Act of 1886, 
were thenceforth to be liable to actions for infringement of Copyright and 
Performing Right? Candour, one would think, should have compelled Mr. 
Mann to reproduce Mr. Underdown’s view upon this branch of the section. 
In respect of this, however, the very crue of the controversy, Mr. Mann 
maintains a discreet (?) silence. He is very ready to proclaim that 
Mr. Underdown is “conclusively in favour ‘of the retrospective rights 
of French, authors ;” but that, no “reasonable person, whether lawyer 
or not,” could ever doubt. Such an assertion, however, affords no 
clue as to the construction of the latter part of Clause 6. Having stated 
the premises, let us see what deduction Mr. Mann draws from the very 
meagre modicum of Mr. Underdown’s opinion that he has ventured to 
retail. He says :—* It will therefore be seen that the Société des Auteurs 
Compositeurs et Editeurs de Musique, through their English representative, 
Mr. Alfred Moul, have a distinct right to claim in England for their pro- 
perty.” This I suppose is a sample of what Mr. Mann designates “ the 
arguments of a lawyer,’—save the mark! Was ever reasoning more 
fallacious or calculated—unintentionally of course—to mislead? “ Have 
a distinct right’’ indeed! What right? Mr. Mann, as a solicitor, must 
be taken to know that the opinion of counsel, however eminent, is binding 
on no one; and yet, in the teeth of this knowledge, he dares to assert that it 
will therefore be seen that the Société des Auteurs} have a distinct right. 
Verily, one may turn the tables upon him and offer him the advice he so 
graciously tenders to Mr. Greenings, “ to commune with his own conscience.” 
Perhaps, when he has doneso, he may frankly quote verbatim et literatim 
the whole of Mr. Underdown’s opinion in substitution for a fragmentary 
version which can only create misconception. 
Faithfully yours, 
B. L. Mosety. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Siz: From the polemical methods which Mr. Greenings has been pursuing 
in your columns, for already something like the space of two months, I 
hardly could cherish, with any degree of confidence, the expectation that 
he would readily adopt any course that I, or anyone else, might charitably 
recommend. There is, however, at the present, an opportunity so especially 
favourable for following my counsel, that I venture once more to 
urge it most strenuously upon him. One of the correspondents 
in your issue of November 9th, Mr. J. P. Mann, volunteers a 
statement which, in the result, might afford Mr. Groenings material assist- 
ance in settling the questions which are at issue between him and the 
Agent-general of the French Society of Authors. Mr. Mann announces 
the interesting fact that the opinion of Mr. E. M. Underdown, Q.C.— 
whose pre-eminence as an authority upon International Copyright Law 
is vouched by the correspondent just mentioned—has been taken upon 
various questious pertinent to the present controversy ; though, for 
some inscrutable reason, merely the purport of that opinion, 
and upon one point only—that not the chief, nor one giving rise to serious 
difficulty—is disclosed by Mr. Mann. Now, what I would suggest to Mr. 
Greenings is, that he should invite Mr. Mann to publish the opinion of Mr. 
Underdown, which, not improbably, might afford valuable guidance to Mr. 
Groenings and to those who are similarly circumstanced. 

Unfortunately, both for himself and for the contest he is conducting, Mr. 
Greenings does not seem to be sufficiently alive to the disadvantage under 
which he labours from lack of legal training. Critics may be already made, 
but lawyers have to learn their trade ; and although I do not question, nay, I 
joyfully concede his “ claim to a fair knowledge of the English language,” 
it is ridiculous to suppose that this is the sole qualification needed in the 
solution of legal difficulties. Mr. Groonings has undertaken a task which 
it were impossible for anyone, save a lawyer, efficiently to discharge, viz., 
that of presenting a clear, connected, and approximately accurate exposi- 
tion of the law of Performing Rights. Hence, the unsystematic way in 
which Mr. Greenings handles his material; hence, his failure to grapple 
with its difficulties. What he originally started to discuss, and, I 
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presume, to attempt to set at rest, was the question of Interna- 
tional Performing Rights as understood by the light of the Act of 
1886 and the Order in Council made thereunder. Week by week I 
watched with increasing curiosity for his analysis of Section 6 
of that Act, and, more especially, for the interpretation which a critical 
examination of the proviso should yield. Up to the present, however, my 
expectations have remained wholly unsatisfied, for no enlightenment has 
been attempted, but denunciation, violent and protracted, has been made 
to supply its place. And now, after all this weary waiting, the intention to 
elucidate the ove disputed point in which the profession are chiefly in- 
terested seems to have been totally abandoned, seeing that, for the last two 
weeks we find Mr. Groenings rambling among, and quoting excerpts from, 
statutes which relate solely to “Home Rights” severed from, and in 
apparent disregard of, the judicial decisions which govern their meaning 
and application. True it is that Mr. Groenings speaks airily about decisions, 
and verdicts, and injunctions, but such vague references can be helpful to 
no one. 

I am curious to learn Mr. Groning’s reason for withholding until the 
present time his strictures upon an Act of Parliament which became law 
three years ago. Was it the demand made upon him by Mr. Moul which 
first drew his attention to its glaring imperfections? If my surmise be 
correct does he not think it encumbent upon him to acknowledge his obli- 
gations to that gentleman ? 

Mr. Greening’s endeavour to show that I exaggerate the obstacles which 
lie in the path of the would-be reformer is about as successful as his expo- 
sition of the law. Pointing, with an air of triumph, to the forty-three Acts 
—there were, as a matter of fact, seventy-six—which became law during 
last session, he imagines that he has disposed of my argument upon this 
head. Nothingcould be more erroneous, however, as everyone who knows 
their history must be aware. The overwhelming majority of those statutes 
were either annual Acts, i. e., Acts which have to be passed every year, or 
Bills brought in by the Government which were passed with little or no 
opposition, whilst of the Bills that were presented by private members, and 
their name was legion, the number that were placed on the Statute Book 
could literally be counted on the fingers. 

I sincerely trust that Mr. Groenings does not entertain a sanguine hope 
of persuading the Government to take charge of his reform scheme, for, 
were he to do so he would be almost certainly doomed to disappointment. 
Any request addressed to a minister would, in all probability, be met by 
the reply that Parliament had, quite recently, dealt with these matters, 
and that his demand for amendment was not backed by a large or influential 
body of public opinion. With private members, perhaps, Mr. Gronings 
might be more fortunate. If, however, in spite of all that has been urged to 
the contrary, he still adheres to his view that fresh legislation is essential 
to sweep away the shoals and quicksands with which our present law 
abounds, then, by all means, let him try his ’prentice hand at it. He 
seems to be exactly in the proper frame of mind for a man to be 
who wishes to engage in such an enterprise. Let him prepare, or cause 
to be prepared, a measure which, whilst reproducing all that is good—if 
Mr. Grenings thinks there is any—in the present law, shall incorporate 
the amendments which he considers would remedy the prevailing injustice. 
From a letter of his which appeared in your columns of the 19th Oztober 
I gather that Mr. Greeningsis resident at Brighton. Let him induce one of the 
members of that borough—say, Mr. Gerald Loder, since he, being a “ new 
broom,” is likely to be the more accessible—to introduce the Bill into Parlia- 
ment at the very opening of next Session, and to expound, in its support, the 
opinions of which Mr. Groenings has delivered himself in the columns of 
the “Mustcat Worup.” ‘The Bill would, perhaps, in that event, have an 
additional chance of passing, and Mr. Gronings might feel the satisfac- 
tion of being numbered amongst the benefactors of the British Empire. 

Faithfully yours, Lex. 





A musical thought is one spoken by a mind that has penetrated into the 
inmost heart of the thing ; detected the inmost mystery of it, namely the 
melody that lies hidden in it ; the inward harmony of coherence which is its 
soul, whereby it exists, and has a right to be, here in this world. All 
inmost things we may say are melodious; naturally utter themselves in 
song. . . . All deep things are song. It seems somehow the very 
central essence of us, Song: as if all the rest were but wrappages and 
hulls. . . . See deep enough and you see musically the heart of Nature 
being everywhere music ; if you can only reach it.—T. Carlyle. 
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MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT OF THE PSALMS. 
F. GILBERT WEBB. 
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(Continued from page 791.) 


Awaiting, however, the production of an episcopal pointed Psalter as 
suggested, which we feel confident, from the spirit of the times, must soon 
be generally demanded, much might be done by the institution of weekly 
congregational rehearsals of the Psalms, the value of which would be 
greatly enhanced by occasional remarks from an attendant clergyman con- 
cerning the origin and salient features of those under rehearsal. Such 
a custom would not only afford an opportunity for Christian teaching in a 
way likely to ensure remembrance, from the association of precepts and 
consequences with words of such frequent recurrence and familiarity, but 
would lead to greater interest being taken in this portion of the service, 
and induce members of the congregation to buy pointed Psalters as used 
in their church. This latter result would in itself greatly con- 
duce to unity in the chanting, for each member who accentuated 
in common with the choir would exert a rhythmic influence on those 
who, with more zeal than reverence, habitually give forth their praises 
with stoic indifference to sense, punctuation and choir. Many people are 
wont to dwell on the fine effect of congregational unison singing, but such 
results are invariably produced by bymns of which words, time and inflec- 
tions of tone are alike familiar. This is the result of teaching; of know- 
ledge gained by frequent repetition extended over many years. Some idea 
of how many years are required may be gathered from the comparatively 
few hymns in which grand effects really occur. Such a tedious and imper- 
fect method however cannot be applied, even were it desirable, to the 
Psalms, with their varied rhythm and absence of connection with certain 
tunes. It thus becomes obvious that unless some method of instruction 
be instituted, congregational chanting of the Psalms will never be otherwise 
than it is at present, an irreverent vocal chaos. 

There are some who object to all teaching in such matters—who would 
maintain that it tends to check devotional emotions and leads to dangerous 
conventualism ; but let such remember that worship even in the abstract 
is the result of tuition, and that every worshipper uses some ritual 
which, by experience, has been found most convenient and helpful to the 
desired consequence, and that in public worship it is not sufficient to con- 
sider the individual only, but necessary to consider the influence which his 
actions will exert on those around him. We have been taught to kneel in 
prayer from a belief that such a position induces a humble frame of mind, 
and every action in a modern church congregation is the result of teaching 
based on reasons calculated to insure and inculcate reverential attention. 
Why then should singing, and especially the chanting of the Psalms, in 
which more than in any other action each individual can afflict and disturb 
his neighbour, be left to ignorant and unguided spontaneity ? 

We may; and frequently do, obtain from a church choir an artistic excel- 
lence that excites, as all true art ever will, reverential feelings, and such 
choirs may give expression to the infinitesimal developments of the more 
delicate shades of thought and emotion ; but broad and grand effects, pro- 
ductive of powerful mental excitation, must come from unity in the con- 
gregation, and thus, while the choir can assist the diffusion of devotional 
feelings, the congregation can exert by rhythmic utterance a far greater 
influence on itself. 

To say that understanding must precede appropriate expression is to 
state a truism, and yet absence of attention to this obvious fact is the cause 
of nearly al) the evils with which Church choirs are charged, and nowhere 
is it more manifest than in the Psalms. If those in authority do not think 
it worth while to explain and enforce the meaning of the verses, it is not to 
be expected that the choir will make any endeavour beyond getting through 
their allotted task as fast as they can, which would seem to be the sole aim 
in many churches. Provided the organist or choirmaster be well 
informed, very few words are necessary to point out the connec- 
tion and salient features of each psalm sufficient to arouse the 
attention and cause the intellect to participate in some degree 
with the activity of the lips. Such remarks would only be 
needed at the full weekly rehearsal, and would be found to create an in- 
terest in this generally mechanical portion of the practice alike pleasurable 
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to instructor and choir. Those who say that boys cannot enter into the 
meaning of the words they have to utter, state a dangerous half-truth. 
Boys have not the knowledge derived from experience, but they have, in 
common with all fresh minds, a keen sense of justice, and are ever alive to 
the connection of cause and effect, on which the mind of every child is for 
the most part employed; they are moreover, as a rule, far more sensitive 
and susceptible to the influence of surroundings than is commonly sup- 
posed, and are therefore, under good tuition, capable of understanding 
sufficient of the text to give it effective and pure expression. 

We have given special prominence to the enunciation of the text because 
as shown at the commencement of this paper, it held the first place in the 
estimation of the original psalmists, and because the musical accompani- 
ment, unless attendant on intelligent chanting, only increases the confu- 
sion. We will now, however, proceed to consider the more strictly musical 
side of the subject ; but before touching on the vexed question of chants it 
will be advantageous to review the musical indications afforded in the 
Bible version of the Psalms and other authorities, and the provision made 
for musical setting by their poetic construction. It may be well also to 
mention that the Psalms are divided into five books, and that they are 
commonly attributed to the following authors :— 


Psalms. 

land 2 Anonymous, although St. Paul in Acts iv., 25, attri- 
Book I. butes the second Psalm to David. 

3 to 41 David. 


(42 to 49 Levites, sons of Korah, a family who held an im- 
portant place in the Hebrew choral service. See 1 Chronicles, 
vi., 383—ix., 19, &e. 
Book II. + 50 Asaph, one of David’s three choirmasters. 1 Chronicles, vi., 
39—xxv., 15 and 17. 
51 to 71 David. 
72 Solomon. 


(73 to 83 Asaph or his descendants. 


84 to 85 Sons of Korah. 
; 86 David. 
Book IIT. 87 Sons of Korah. 
88 Hemen. 2 The two other choirmasters of 


L 89 Ethan or Jeduthum.} David. 1 Chron., xvi., 5, 41. 


90 Moses. 
91 to 100 Anonymous. 
101 and 103 David, or derived from. 
102, 104, to 106 Anonymous. 


Book V. 107 to 150 David, Ezra, Nehemiah, and others. 
This arrangement, which on examination will be seen to be more artistic 
than chronological, is commonly attributed to “ Ezra, the priest and ready 
scribe in the law of Moses,” and Nehemiah, “the noble-hearted Governor 
of Jerusalem.” It is hardly necessary to add that from the antiquity of 
these compositions and the subjects of which they treat, volumes 
have been written in support and contradiction of most of the foregoing 
historical statements ; but with the theological aspect we need not concern 
ourselves; more to our purpose are the musical terms which occur in 
the headings of some of the Psalms, and which, though of 
questionable original authority, possess a certain value to the musician 
as being indicative of probable traditional custom. In the headings of 
Psalms IV., LXVII., and LXXVI. we have the word “neginoth” in 
Psalm LXi. written “neginah,’ which means “ wind instruments, and 
refers to the accompaniment.” This word in Psalm VI. is followed by 
“Sheminith ” “upon the eight,” and in conjunction with the character 
of the poem is generally held to mean a solo for bass voice ; in Psalms LIV. 
and LY. we find “ neginoth maschil,”’ but the latter word, signifying “an 
instruction,’ would appear to refer more to the character and purpose of 
the Psalm, as at the heading of the LXXIV., LXXXVIII., and LXXXIX. 
Psalms “Shiggaion” only occurs in the heading of Psalm VII., and 
meaning “wandering or erratic’ is held by many to indicate a 
light running accompaniment; by others, as this is one of the 
“fugitive psalms” so called by St. Augustine, to be explanatory of the 
dithyrambie character of the poem; both meanings, however, may be 
accepted without antagonism. The word “ gittith” from “gath” is 
appended to the VIII., LXXXI., and LXXXVIII. Psalms, and is credited 
with being the name of a musical instrument brought by David from this 
Philistine city ; and from the word “ gath,” also meaning a winepress, and 
the jubilant character of the psalms to which it is affixed, it has been 
argued that these psalms were sung at the season of the ingathering of the 
fruit at the Feast of Tabernacles. Probably, therefore, “ gittith ’’ was some 
kind of horn, but no evidence can be adduced of its musical character. 
“ Muth-labben,” which we find only at the head of Psalm IX., has given 
rise to much speculation. Its literal meaning, “ death to the son,” or “ death 


Book IV. 








of the son,” is not in harmony with the lyrical element of the psalm, nor 
does the theory that it was the name of a well-known dirge tune appear 
to be much happier. More acceptable is the supposition that it signified 
the psalm being sung by “male trebles’ or boys. Psalm XVI. intro- 
duces the phrase “ Michtam of David,” also found in Psalms LVI. to LX., 
which, however, has no musical reference, but is descriptive of the popu- 
larity or high value of these compositions. Similarly the words “ Aijeleth 
shahar ” of Psalm XXII. are regarded by most modern critics as being the 
name of a tune to which it was habitually sung. “Shoshannim” lilies, 
which occurs in the XLV., LXIX. and LXXX. Psalms, has also been 
suggested as being the name of a melody, but by others to signify an 
instrument of six strings corresponding to the number of petals in the 
eastern lily, carvings of which, it will be remembered, were introduced as 
emblems of purity in the building of Solomon’s Temple (see 1 Kings, VILI., 
19, 22 and 26). Whichever be correct, the character of these three 
psalms would probably lead to their being accompanied by stringed 
instruments. The word “Alamoth”’ only occurs in Psalm XLVI. and 
in 1 Chron., xv., 20, and means “ virgins,’’ i.e., ‘‘ treble voices,” and from 
the jubilant and popular character of the psalm and its refrain probably 
signified boys’ voices being employed to lead the women in the congregation. 
* Mahalath ” and “ Mahalath Leannoth,” which occur in the headings of 
Psalm LIII. and LXXXVIII. respectively, are generally held to mean & 
* mournful strain,” though some would maintain the first word refers to a 
wusical instrument; in either case the suggestion is the same to the 
musician. At Psalm LVI. we find “ Jonath-elem-rechokim,” “the dove of 
silence in far off lands,” or “ the mute dove among strangers,” which, on 
examination of the poem, would seem to be a kind of title explanatory of 
its lyrical element. ‘“‘ Al-taschith,” “destroy not,” occurs in the superscrip- 
tion of Psalms LVII., LVIII., LIX., and LXXV., and probably refers to 
David’s actions and experiences (see 1 Sam., xxvi., 9, and 2 Sam., 7-14), 
where the same word is used. ‘“ Shushan-eduth,” literally “ Lily of wit- 
nesses,”’ occurring in Psalm LX. and LXXX., also has reference to the sub- 


ject matter. 
(To be Continued.) 





THE WORDS AND THE MUSIC. 
ane” ae aSe 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Str: Permit me to correct a small error in my letter of last week— 
whereby it might appear to some that the transformation of ‘ quantity’ 
into ‘accents’ in modern Greek affected the pronunciation of Eta and 
Epsilson. The é:siinction between the antient ‘himéra’ and the modern 
‘himéra’ will Fe better shown by the use of Italian rather than English 
vowels. Fur‘hermore, inthe sentence ‘from the same letter, “ In modern 
Greek, ‘ acceat’ has altogether eclipsed ‘ quantity ’ and usurped its place ” 
I should have added ‘and qualities’ (‘stress’ being—if not actually a 
‘ property "—an ‘inseparable accident’ in the ‘quantities’ of classical 
Greek Poetry). 

The connection between verbal and musical accentuation is a subject of 
deep interest to all musicians: but a passage from your issue of last week 
induces me to write to-day upon what is of still greater interest to many at 
the present moment. 

In his Article headed ‘Musical accompaniment of the Psalms’ Mr. 
Gilbert Webb appeals (1) for a better pointing of the Psalter to those 
among the clergy who have studied the five books from a musician’s point 
of view as well as a scholar’s. As one who during the last thirty-five years 
has often expressed regret that the beauty of the Psalms is mangled by 
imperfect rendering, I would tell Mr. Webb that I agree heartily with 
him and with all who desire that there should be a Psalter which can be 
acknowledged to be both rational and singable ; and am convinced that a 
better specimen of ‘ pointing’ might be produced than any that has yet 
been put forward. 

But experience of the subject tells me that many things stand in the 
way of obtaining this valuable and desirable result. In the first place the 
suggestion that such a Psalter should be ‘the united work of the highest 
Church dignitaries’ is a little beyond the mark. I would say:—When you 
have got what is allowed by the best elocutionists and, musicians in Eng- 
land to be the best possible pointed Psalter—you can submit it to the 
Bishops for approval. but you must first get your well-pointed Psalter ; 
and that must, for many reasons, be a matter of private enterprise. 

How shall such a work be obtained? Large-minded and liberal perio- 
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dicals might offer a high prize for the best that could be produced ina 
year: but, when they have it, the Proprietors of these papers must spend 
large sums in order to introduce their new work into the Cathedrals and 
parish Churches. 

They must expect enormous opposition ere they succeed. They must 
launch their ship under fire from batteries from all sides—first and fore- 
most from the great publishers—whose stock of Psalters would become 
worthless. 2adly from the Editors and Proprietors of those same old 
Psalters—many of whom are Church Dignitaries and Chief Musicians 
deriving very large incomes from the daily sale of copies throughout 
America as well as Great Britain and her Colonies. 3rdly from an innu- 
merable host—Rectors, Organists, Choirs, and Congregations—in a word the 
greater portion of the Churches—each of whom have separate inclinations 
and ideas about pointing—but who would one and all unite in keeping out 
as a common foe what would be a novel introduction ; for both Choirs and 
Congregations become wedded to what they have been accustomed to sing 
or to listen to during half their life time. 

I dare say, Mr. Editor, you remember the story told by Ulrieh von 
Hutten of the old Monk who had long accustomed himself to say “‘ mump- 
simus’ for ‘sumpsimus’ in the Service. Some friends pointed out to him 
that no such word existed in the Latin language, but he said he couldn’t 
help that. ‘Mumpsimus’ had been good enough for him for 40 years and 
he wasn’t going to change it. ‘Besides,’ he added, ‘as a matter of taste 
I must say thatI greatly prefer the old ‘mumpsimus’ to the new ‘sump- 
simus.’’ 

There will, nc doubt, be wonderful opposition to any Psalter that is 
really good—and is not ‘in the Swim’ with those of which I have already 
spoken. Still, with a certain amount of expenditure you might count upon 
the ultimate success of a really improved edition of the Psalms pointed for 
use, remembering always that the affair is one of private enterprise not 
intended to repay those who set it on foot—and chiefly for the benefit of 
the next generation. 

(To be continued.) 

[The remainder of this letter from the Rev. Frederick K. Harford is un- 

avoidably held over owing to pressure on our space.—Ep. M.W. | 





THE NEW SUPPLEMENT TO “HYMNS ANCIENT 
AND MODERN.” 
ee ee ee 
LECTURE BY THE REV. E. HUSBAND. 

The Rev. E. Husband, incumbent of St. Michael’s, Folkestone, recently 
delivered an address to his congregation upon the New Supplement to 
«Hymns Ancient and Modern,” which received somewhat severe criticism 
at the lecturer’s hands. We extract a few portions of this interesting 
address :—Will the time ever come when the Church of England shall have 
a universal hymn book? I think not: May I not say, I hope not? If ever 
the Church of England should forbid wholesome liberty of opinion within 
her borders, and by anathema and threat of sacerdotal excommunication 
force upon her members an artificial outward uniformity of belief as in the 
Church of Rome, from that moment the influence and work of our Church 
would waneanddie. And I donot see howit is possible to expect a universally 
accepted hymnbook so long as liberty of opinion remains the healthy 
characteristic of the Church of England. The nearest approach in our 
Church to a universally accepted hymnbook is that of “Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,” and, possessing all that money and influence can do, the 
responsibility of that hymnbook is proportionately great. “To whom 
much is given, of him shall be much required.”” The Church of England is 
under a deep debt of gratitude to this hymnbook; it has been an instru- 
ment of great good in our Church, and indirectly to many other Christian 
communities; it has been the means of adding many verses that will 
endure to the treasury of Hymnology and of several tunes to the store- 
house of Sacred Song. All this makes us regret the more that this hymn- 
book should have allowed so many golden opportunities to have slipped by 
unheeded, and to have made in so many instances so little use of such un- 
rivalled opportunities for compiling a far more perfect book. It could 
easily have been done, and the means to effect such an improvement were 
available and close at hand. 


1, Many hymns totally unworthy of a place in such a hymnbook fill up 
pages which might, as we have already intimated, have been occupied by 
some of those grand hymns which are absent, but which ought never to 
have been omitted. Our confidence receives a severe shock when we find 














that this hymnbook has received within its pages such a hymn, for 
instance, as the one (575) commencing—*“ Within the churchyard, side by 
side.” It can only be called a horrid effusion ; and next to the marvel of 
any compilers admitting such trash into a hymn book comes the further 
marvel how one who has written so many good hymns could have penned 
lines so silly and morbid. 


2. Many of the hymns translated from the Latin (and there are eighteen 
in the new Supplement) are very dull and commonplace, although to some 
minds I have no doubt they will be attractive because they are “from the 
Latin,” which covers, to such minds, a multitude of sins. One or two of 
these are to some extent happier exceptions, amongst which may be num- 
bered the subjective hymn (539) commencing,— 

“Take not thought for food or raiment.” 


Then as regards the tunes in the new book. 

1. Many of them are as lamentable as some of those in the older portion 
of the book. Taking the new compositions as a whole, they come to the ear 
as tunes made to order, instead of the creations of inspiration. Manufac- 
tured music and composition the result of musical inspiration, are two 
totally different things. Despite the fact that many illustrious names 
appear in the list of composers, still we very much doubt if any of the new 
tunes are destined to live for any length of time. We can find no tune 
that seems to claim any hymn as its own, in the way that Dr. Dikes has, 
for instance, wedded his tune “ Hollingside” to Charles Wesley’s sweet 
hymn— 

Jesu, Lover of my soul.” 





COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
coccinea 


The conversazione given at the College in Hart-street, Bloomsbury, on 
Tuesday evening last, proved of exceptional interest, apart from its social 
success as an agreeable réunion of musical spirits, owing to a fine collection 
of rare manuscripts and ancient musical instruments. Amongst the former 
was the autograph MS. mentioned in “ Grove’s Dictionary” of nearly 
the whole of the second part of Bachs’ ‘‘ Wohltemperirte Klavier.” It is 
very clearly written, and in a decisive manner, though many pianists would 
probably be puzzled at seeing the signature of the favourite third prelude 
indicated by ten sharps, and still more by perceiving eleven in the 
corresponding bass clef—an anomaly which is explained, however, by 
the frequent custom of that period of repeating the accidentals; thus the 
key of two sharps will constantly be found with three accidentals in the lower 
clef, the F sharp being written under the stave as well as on the fourth line, 
presumably to assist the reading. Close to this, as a proof of theapparently 
ever existent musical prodigy, was the original score of an oratorio on the 
Biblical story of Ruth, composed by Samuel Wesley when eight years old 
the melodies being evolved two years earlier; of which work Dr. 
Boyce is recounted to have said: “These airs are some of the prettiest 1 
have seen; this boy writes by nature as true a bass as I can by rule and 
study.” A tracing of the “Mira lege,” a manuscript of the eleventh 
century in the Paris Library, attracted much attention as being the 
earliest known piece in two-part harmony. It is written in transitional 
neumes, which are placed on either side of a horizontal line, which 
in one place, where the parts cross, rises and falls in inverted U like 
form; the bar lines are also indicated, though these may have been 
added at a later date. The little composition, which is in the key of F, and 
of distinct modern tonality, is written in three-four time, though the 
melody, which is somewhat pastoral in character, suggests a six-eight 
rhythm, and the harmonies are chiefly confined to alternate fifths and 
octaves, occasionally varied by thirds and sixths, and at bar fifteen by two 
consecutive fourths. Other interesting items were specimens of modern 
Armenian musical notation from Bulgaria and a beautiful example of 
calligraphy afforded in a small book of organ music written by Adam 
Ileborg, with special parts for the pedals, dated 1448. 

In the collection of ancient instruments kindly lent by the Rev. F. W. 
Galpin attention was first arrested by a very fine specimen of the “viol 
d’amore” by Giovanni Grancino, 1696, provided with the “ sympathetic 
strings ” which, placed under those played upon, were supposed to increase 
the volume of tone by their corresponding vibrations. Whether this be so 
or no the instrument in question possesses a peculiar sympathetic quality 
unobtainable from its successful rival, the violin, and gives rise to feelings 
of regret that it no longer has a place in the modern orchestra. Next to 
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this was a mandoline of exquisite workmanship by Giovanni Battista, 
1790 ; and a “ cheng,” or Chinese organ, with free reeds, the progeniture 
of the harmonium, and which, with characteristic Chinese topsy-turvydom, 
is played by inhaling the breath. A quaint abortive-looking violin, 
called a “sourdin,” used to sustain the pitch of the voices in 
glee singing, also attracted much attention. Turning to the wind 
instruments, a primary place must be given to an “oboe d’amore” 
possessing a rich tone of a character between that of the flute and clarionet, 
and a basset horn of curious bent shape by Grenser. Amongst many other 
curiosities was a double flageolet by Bainbridge, formed by two tubes 
placed laterally, and producing simultaneous sounds at the interval of the 
third and sixth, and a “pipe and tabor”’ which may be described as a 
miniature drum and fife band, and has not therefore the soothing effect 
commonly attributed to music. Amongst more ancient instruments was a 
fine specimen of the “ shawme,” and a “ shophar,” a natural curved horn 
unprovided with a reed, and still played in a peculiar triplet fashion in 
Jewish Synagogues during the reading of the scriptures. This instrument, 
the tone of which is distinctly more calculated to attract attention than 
to charm, is difficult to obtain owing to the custom which causes the 
instrument to be buried with the player unless bis son continue his 
father’s office of playing it in the services. 

For guests of less antiquarian tastes admirable performances of 
instrumental and vocal concerted music were given in the Great Hall, 
amongst the former being the first performance of the first movement of a 
MS. duet for two pianos by Mr. C. E. Stephens, played by the composer and 
Miss Stuart Smyth, and a trio in D for piano, violin, and violoncello by Mr. E. 
Silas, also rendered by the composer and Messrs. Pollitzer and Albert. The 
part singing, under the direction of Mr. John Hodges, was evidently much 
appreciated, as was also the mimical utterances of a phonograph, whose 
wonderful capabilities were admirably exhibited by a lady assistant from 
the Edison Company. 





GUILD OF ORGANISTS. 
———_ @—__—. 


A paper on “The Use and Misuse of the Organ during Divine Service ’ 
was read by Mr Moreton Hand before the Guildon Monday, 11th November, 
1889. Mr Hand contended that the misuse of the organ was not confined to 
the “ smaller fry”? of the profession; he had come across well-known 
players committing errors as grave as those of the ordiniary suburban or 
country organist. It was not, however, to want of knowledge that this 
was chiefly due, but to misapplication of that knowledge. 

The organist should remember that his instrument is the accompaniment 
to the choir, not the choir the accompaniment to the organ. He should so 
play that attention is directed to the words, simply supporting the voices 
and infusing just that amount of tone colour by registration as will be 
helpful in bringing out the meaning of the words, 

Interludes should not attract active but passive attention ; as, for in- 
stance, the interludes played nearly everywhere after the blessing should 
not interfere with the people’s devotions, for they should be but passively 
aware that sound is coming from the‘organ—their active attention should 
be with their prayers. 

Regarding the accompaniments to the Psalms, Mr. Hand remarked that 
if Gregorian Tones were used the organ should be quite subordinate to the 
choir, the harmonies judiciously varied, and the registration not over- 
done: whereas he had heard scale and arpeggio passages on the reciting 
note, and even chromatic scale passages whilst the choir were reciting 
words of the greatest solemnity. He had heard a choir shout, and 
the organ roar out, the tearful lament commencing “But as 
for me, I am a worm and no man, &.;” and in Psalm 13, 
“ By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept,’’ he instanced the case 
of another choir singing very feelingly until the words “ Down with it even 
to the ground” were reached, when all was changed, and the congregation 
startled by a loud burst from the full organ. Again, there is a well-known 
West-End church, with an equally well-known organist, where, if the 
Psalm is at all joyful, the choir is simply not heard at all. The Gregorian 
Tones give much scope to the showy organist and noisemaker. A writer in 
the “Church Times” thus described the accompaniment he had heard 
to Gregorian Psalms:—*“ All through the Psalms the reeds crash, the 
pedals make a wonderful obligato, the sun rises, the frogs leap, the beasts 
roar, man: goes to his labour, the organist sweats, the choir shout, and 
everybody is in ecstasies with the pomps and vanities of the service.” 











Mr. Hand considered that if Anglican’Chants were used the organ should 
be even more subdued than when accompanying Gregorian tones in order 
that the four-part harmony of the voices might be clearly heard. 

Dealing with the organ, as used and misused, in the so-called services and 
anthems in the Communion Service at Matins and at Evensong, the writer 
contended that supposing the organist not to select the services he was 
frequently forced to misuse his organ against his will—he himself had 
had to play accompaniments which simply struck him as comic. He could 
mention one service in which the composer had written an interlude which 
forcibly reminds one of the music employed at the entrance of the Demons 
in a Christmas pantomime. 

Although seemingly paradoxical he would urge that we misuse the organ 
by continually using it. Surely occasionally it should be silent, as, for 
instance, when the Kyrie or Agnus Dei is sung in four parts. 

Mr. Hand instanced the bad effect arising from the over-phrasing of hymn 

tunes, and condemned the frequent changing of the stops in hymn accom- 
paniments. Regarding processional hymns he failed to see why a great 
number of organists looked upon them as an opportunity for firework dis- 
play. He had heard, at a by no means unknown church, a congregation 
shriek and the full organ roar out, staccato, a desire for “ wings of 
angels !” 
. The writer condemned the accompanying of the responses and the 
miserable practice of giving the note for the priest to recite upon; also the 
use of the tremulant and fancy stops, especially the vor humana. He 
thought that the organ was greatly misused because employed so much 
as a means of advertisement instead of for the purpose of worshipping and 
praising God. Organists frequently looked upon their church simply as a 
place where certain work was done for a certain stipend. He also showed 
that through undue interference the clergy were sometimes responsible 
for the misuse of the organ. 

The imagination sometimes captivated a man’s reason, and this was 
another cause of misuse, especially in extemporising. 

In conclusion Mr. Hand suggested as remedies for the evils mentioned 
that the organist should cultivate a deeper sense of the sacredness of the 
place in which he performs his duties; that the clergy should protect their 
organists from spiteful and foolish gossip as to the manner in which the 
services are rendered ; that organists should make it a practice to attend at 
other churches than their own ; and that they should frequently sit in their 
own church while another organist takes their duty. 





NOTES. 
Sea canna 


The organ recitals at the Town Hall, Leeds, were resumed by Dr. Spark 
on Saturday evening last, when a large audience assembled and attentively 
followed a varied and interesting programme, which included excerpts from 
works by Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Smart, Lemmens, Lefébure Wély, 
Auber, and Verdi. Dr. Spark artistically displayed the many resources of 
his fine instrument, and received much hearty applause, Smart’s “ Evening 
Prayer” and a transcription from the “Creation”’ being encored. 


* * 
* 


The annual dedication festival at St. Thomas’s, Charterhouse, E.C., was 
celebrated as usual on All Saints’ Day, followed by services of a festival 
character during the Octave. The church has lately undergone extensive 
repairs, having been repainted and the walls adorned with effective Eliza- 
bethan panelling. 

«9 

At the proposal of Mr. Huff, the organist of St. Mary, Bathwick, the Rev. 
Geo. Tugnell commenced in his church on the 8th inst. a monthly series 
of serviccs of song for the people, consisting of hymns, anthems, choruses 
from oratorios, with vocal and instrumental solos, on the model of the 
services so successfully carried out a short time back at Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

«9 

A special ‘‘ Service of Praise’ was held on November 5 in Truro Cathe- 
dral. Mr. Sinclair was the organist, and played with great effect Men- 
delssohn’s First Organ Sonata and Bachs’ Prelude and Fugue in A minor. 








Art, followed as such and for its own sake, irrespective of the interpreta 
tion by it, of Nature, is often destructive of aii that is best and noblest in 
humanity—Ruskin. 
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A PLAYGOER WITHOUT PLAYS. 
i se 
Lonpon, Wepnespay, Novremser 13, 1889. 
My Dear Mr. Frietpmovuszt,— 

Theatrical London is just now a gloomy place for the theatrical 
Londoner; gloomy with too much prosperity, a failure because 
there are so many successes—“ actually dying of a surfeit of a 
health,” like Lady Teazle’s reputation, according to the argument 
of Joseph Surface. 

Sir, I have seen everything; I have enjoyed several things ; I 
have nothing more to see. There are nearly a score of theatres in 
the West End of London, and all their doors are shut to me. 
What shall I do with my evenings? | 

You will naturally ask me whether I cannot see a good play twice. 
My good Sir, I have seen “ Caste,” I suppose, a dozen times. There 
are new plays now running that I would willingly see more than 
once; but look at the labour of the thing! 

Our forefathers went to the pit; I went to the pit myself till a 
few years ago; but the pit has become impossible except to the 
youthful enthusiasm that will brave all for its play. Going to the 
pit ofa theatre to see a successful piece before it has grown stale 
—say within its first four months—means squeezing for something 
like an hour in a surging and close-packed crowd, in an evil atmos- 
phere, with a final ten minutes of free fighting: and it means-a 
seat a long way back, with—at the best--a dozen rows of stalls 
and the stage. You cannot see well, you cannot hear well, 
you cannot breathe well, you cannot sit well in the greater part of 
most pits! 

And, if you want to book a seat in dress-circle or boxes, you have 
to secure it weeks beforehand; which is bad enough when you have 
not seen the play, and absolutely intolerable when you have seen 
it, and are minded to “drop in and see it again one night.” The 
one redeeming point about booking seats in England nowadays is 
that they have abolished the ridiculous booking fee of about 20 per 
cent., which still keeps people out of the theatre in France and 
other benighted countries. 

Moreover, there is another objection to your dress circles of to- 
day ; they are so dear. “ Stalls half-a-guinea ; balcony stalls, front 
row, seven shillings and sixpence, other rows six shillings ”— 
marry come up, we must let Mr. Manager know that some people 
have still the courage to be poor. 

I was saying that I had “seen everything ;” and, limiting this 
to entertainments strictly dramatic, this is literally true. There 
are only fifteen theatres open in the West End just now—for I 
notice that “ Caprice’? has suddenly disappeared—which is rather 
less than the usual number; and I have seen every play they have 
to show me, not reckoning one burlesque and one opera-bouffe. 
Now a baker’s dozen of plays is not much for a hungry man to get 
through in several months: and most of the pieces now on view 
have been running for some little time, and seem likely to run for 
some long time. 

I suppose we have no real playgoers (of middle-age or upwards) 
in these degenerate days in London town. In country theatres 
they have a new play a week, such as it is; in towns like Liverpool 
and Birmingham they Lave a new play every week or fortnight at 
three or four theatres. Perhaps, after all, we have nearly a new 
play a week in London ; but this unfortunate outbreak of successes 
has stopped the supply. 














But compare our days to the days of our grandfathers: the 
halcyon times when London had only two theatres—generally on 
the verge of bankruptcy—and everybody had plenty of playgoing. 
(It seems absurd; but the fact is that you country people left us 
to ourselves then, and did not come crowding to our playhouses in 
excursion trains. Moreover, London had only about a million in- 
habitants—and no Underground Railway.) 

In those halcyon times—the expression is pretty and original— 
a Londoner who loved the play went to the theatre, to one of his 
two theatres, every night. Did you know that? I was told it by 
a quiet old country gentleman of genius about whom there has 
lately been an outburst of fine writing—Edward Fitzgerald, of 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. Edward Fitzgerald was at Cambridge with 
Thackeray and Tennyson, so that his uncle would be most men’s 
great-uncle, now in 1889; and he told me that this uncle—a well- 
to-do bachelor—used every evening, when his coachman drove 
round after dinner (he probably dined at five or earlier), to say 
simply “Drury Lane” or “Covent Garden,” as the case might be 
and arrived there, to go to the pit—which one may be quite sure 
was not prefaced by an hour’s struggle in a seething crowd. 

These days, of course, have gone: gone for ever, unless our 
overgrown London is forcibly cut up by the County Council intoa 
dozen large cities, each of which has its own theatres just as much 
as it has its own churches. And with them has gone the pleasan; 
intimacy between the actor and his audience—that intimacy which, 


for example, established certain tacit jokes, as the toleration, even 


the welcoming, of some bad actor’s badnesses (in minor parts, of 
course) as a necessary part of the entertainment. All this, and a 
hundred things more vital, has our terrible “long run” system 
destroyed. It shuts the theatres to the constant playgoer; it pre- 
vents a theatre from having a répertoire—a great collection of plays, 
classical and modern, all of which its actors know—and it makes 
the actor a nomad, going from theatre to theatre to play (perhaps 
for a year together, perhaps for two!) parts of the one type that he 
has had the chance of acting. It seems scarcely credible now that 
Mr. Howe, who is still among us and played the other day in 
“Macbeth,” had only one engagement at the Haymarket—which 
engagement lasted forty-four years. Think how Haymarket 
audiences must have come to know their Mr. Howe! 

Those days have gone for us; but Paris has still its Théatre 
Francais, and other capitals have nearly all of them their Court 
Theatre, where the old system holds its ground with more or less 
success. Did I ever tell you of my study of the Francais and its 
actors—and more particularly its plays—when I was in Paris for 
some months a dozen years ago? I must write you a long letter 
about that eventful time one day soon. 

Meanwhile let me only point out this: that during the last six 
weeks of my stay in Paris— when it was getting much too hot for 
theatre-going—I went seven times to the Francais, seeing each 
time a different performance. I might have gone twice as often 
with the same result ; and indeed I did once or twice try to get in, 
and find it full. I always went to the small but excellent pit; and, 
though [£ had often to wait half an hour or more in the queue, there 
was never a crush. I saw five classical plays and six modern, two 
of which were intheir first season; and these were the programmes 
of my seven visits :— 

Juae 5.—* Le Marquis de Villemer.” 

June 20.—*“ Jean d’ Acier.” 

June 22.—“ Un Mari Qui Pleure. “ L’Ami Fritz.” 

July 2—“Un Mari Qui Pleure.” “Le Jeu de l’Amour et du 
Hasard.” “Le Testament de César Girodot.” 

July 7.—* Le Demi-Monde.” 
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July 9.—“ Amphitryon.” “ Le Jeu de l’Amour,” &c. 

July 16.—* Horace.” -“ L’Ecole des Femmes.” 

All these plays were very well acted, except, perhaps, the two 
which approached tragedy ; and some of the performances—notably 
that of “ L’Ami Fritz’”—were almost absolutely perfect. Perhaps 
the most interesting thing of all was the repetition of the “Jeu de 
l’Amour,” with Got instead of Coquelin as the valet-—what a study 
for an actor or a student of acting! 

Do you wonder at the occasional gloom of the theatrical Lon- 


doner, your playless 
Mus 1n Urse? 











THE DRAMATISTS. 
See ee ae 
XIII.—TrEREnce. 


Exactly a century and a half after the Greek Menander was born his 
Roman imitator, Terence, called by Julius Cesar a “ half Menander.” The 
loss of the graceful and imaginative comedies of the Athenian, in their 
adaptation to the Latin stage, was indeed fully fifty per cent. (as the good 
Mr. Owen would have phrased it); yet Terence, modelling himself more 
closely upon Menander, was infinitely more refined and finished in his 
style than his predecessor Plautus. 

Publius Terentius Afer was one of the few to whom play-writing has 
brought ease and fortune as well as fame. There was little promise of 
happiness in the beginning of his life; but his manhood seems to 
have passed very pleasantly, and he died on what was probably a 
pleasure-tour. He was born, as his name indicates, in Africa—in the 
famous city of Carthage—seven years after the Second Punic War 
(z.c. 192). His true name is not known; he was called Terentius after his 
patron, Terentius Lucanus,a Roman senator. “As for his person,’’ says 
Echard, who wrote a capital translation of his works nearly a couple of 
centuries ago, “ he was of middle stature, very slender, and somewhat of a 
tawny complexion.” 

When very young he is said to have been made a captive—most likely 
by the Numidians—and sent to Rome asa slave. Here his master took a 


- fancy to him, and gave him not only his freedom while he was still young 


—which was very unusugl—but a thorough education. His biographers 
somewhat pba moon 0 us that Greek was among his accomplish- 
ments; it was indeed, to a Roman dramatist what French was to the 
English playwright of the last generation—an admirable substitute for 
invention. 

When Terence (not without aid from Greek) had finished his first play 
he took it to the Mdiles—happy Terence! if one could but take one’s 
dramas to the County Council now! They bade him read it to Cecilius, 
who was the best judge of such matters; and the account of the reading 
is, I fear, too picturesque to be true. 

When Terence came in his shabby clothes to read his comedy the great 
Cecilius was at supper, and the poet was placed in a corner out of sight— 
like Dr. Johnson behind his screen—and bidden to goon. But, say the 
biographers, he had only read a few verses when he was called forth with 
acclamation, was placed next Cecilius himself at supper, and ate and drank 
well, before, amid general applause, he finished his reading. 

From this time his career seems to have been one of success, marred only 
by the envy of rivals and critics, until, like those loved of the gods, he died 
young. He was exceedingly popular, personally as well as in his works. 
For his most successful comedy, ‘The Eunuch,” he obtained 8,000 sesterces 
—which, if it was not more than £60 or so, was yet then the greatest sum a 
Romanist dramatist had ever received for a single play ; and the piece was 
even acted twice in one day—the first matinée on record! And he became 
the bosom friend of Scipio Africanus and of Letius, spending much of his 
time at their country house at Mount Alba. It was even said that they 
played Bacon to his Shakespeare, and wrote the comedies which (according 
to the Baconians) an ignorant poor man could never have written. As a 
fact, his polish and his courtly style were no doubt in part the result of 
his intimacy with these highly cultivated men. 

Some say that it was to escape attacks of statis that he left 
Rome and journeyed to Athens ; it was far more probably to study Greek 
manners and manuscripts. Of the latter he obtained, translated, and, it is 
said, lost, over a hundred. On his journey homewards he died—rumour 
says of grief for the loss of the MSS.—soon after the year 157 B.c., when 





he cannot have been much more than thirty-five. A final ramour says that 
he died very poor; but he certainly managed to leave his daughter—his 
only remaining child—a house with a garden of six acres, under the Appian 
Way, near the Villa Martis. 

Terence wrote six plays: “The Andria,’ which was founded on 
Menander,when he was about twenty-seven ; (next year “The Hecyra” (“The 
Stepmother ”’), chiefly from Apollodorus, and his only play with a perfectly 
single plot—a failure at first ; then “The Heautontimoroumenos”’ (‘ The Self 
Tormentor ’’), chiefly from Menander ; two years afterwards “The Phormio,” 
from “The Epidicazomenos” of Apollodorus; the same year, “The 
Eunuchus,”’ from Menander ; and finally “ The Adelphi” (“ The Brothers,” 
from Menander), acted at the funeral games of Hmilius Paulus in 160. 

Full of animation and movement, and not without scenes of sincere 
pathos and of refined wit, the comedies of Terence differ from those of his 
master as Roman plays might be expected to differ from Greek. They have 
less imagination, less grace, less nature ; they are more plainly written for 
the stage and the stage only. In his apologetic prologues, Terence admits 
himself a plagiarist ; but he did not steal like Shakespeare and Moliére, 
who by their magic transmuted into their own gold the dullest metals of 
others. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
a en 

Our two chiefs of the drama have been in hot water during the last 
week—Mr. W. S. Gilbert and Mr. Pinero. Mr. Gilbert wrote to the papers 
to complain that the law which does not allow Colman’s mustard to be 
adulterated does allow Gilbert’s drama to be offered to the public with 
admixtures of inferior matter, and he gave a sample of the inferior 
matter. Whereto Messrs. Boosey, his opponents, replied that the 
drama in question was described as “Gilbert with admixtures,” and 
moreover that the matter was not inferior; giving a sample of 
Mr. Gilbert’s own production which was distinctly weaker, if a shade less 
vulgar, than the sample he had given of theirs. Mr. Gilbert’s sur-rejoinder 
practically admitted the small value of his own production, but stuck to 
his Colman’s mustard illustration. 

+ * 

It is not quite certain whether Mr. Gilbert merely meant the mustard as 
an illustration or whether he meant to advance it as a serious legal argu- 
ment. “People are forbidden to sell adulterated mustard as Colman’s: 
therefore they are forbidden to sell altered plays as Gilbert's.” In the 
latter case we conceive that Messrs. Boosey’s offer to announce the inter- 
polations as interpolations cut the ground from his feet. You may sell a 
mixed article as long as you describe it as mixed; you may sell butterine 
as long as you clearly state that it is not butter. Legally, then, you may 
sell Gilbertine as long as you state that it is not pure Gilbert. 


* * 
* 


The difficulty is none the less a serious one, but it is one on which legis- 
lation is almost impossible. Necessary alterations to a play are often 
opposed by the author, who often afterwards admits their necessity, and, 
on the other hand, a manager or an actor often spoils a play by meddling 
with it. Modern history tells us that one well-known manager has been 
described by an author as “a literary Jack the Ripper,” but, as in all 
other theatrical matters, the conditions of play production are so peculiar 
that it is almost impossible for laws—real wig-and-gown judge-and-jury 
laws—to be made concerning them. 


* * 
* 


And Mr. Pinero—who seems to talk a kind of “ Daily Telegraph” English 
when he makes speeches—has stood up manfully against stage plays in 
music halls, and has declared that they would be written with “ the wit of 
the washhouse and the pathos of the pantry.” The remark is not a brilliant 
one, and there is very little in Mr. Pinero’s argument. Moreover, if the 
music halls would take to themselves those theatrical audiences which love 
the modern burlesque it would probably be a very good thing for the 
theatres—intellectually, morally, and for the best of them only financially. 


* *° 
* 


We shall have some new plays before very long. Mr. Hare is rehearsing 
“ La Tosca ” five or six hours a day; the new Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
—which promises to be very pretty, for the scene is laid in Venice—will 
soon be ready ; and sooner than either we shall see Mr. Brandon Thomas’s 
new drama at the Princess’s, “the Gold Craze”: the name is nob very 
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attractive, but one generally dislikes names till one gets used to them. 
Mr. Thomas has done good work before in “Comrades” and “The Colour 
Sergeant,” and he has a good cast for his new play—Misses Amy Roselle, 
Fanny Brough, Adrienne Dairolles; Messrs. Pateman, Barnes, Herbert, 
Beauchamp, Sant Matthews—the names are very good, if only there be no 
attempt to put round pegs into square holes. 


* * 
* 


“The Red Hussar” will before long make his bow at the Lyric Theatre ; 
and early in December Mr. F. R. Benson brings his Shakespearean company 
to the Globe, where “ Caprice,”’ after a few brief weeks of life, has ceased 
to be. Mr. Benson has been travelling round the country for several years, 
chiefly visiting the smaller towns; and it is said that he has registered a 
vow never to play in any piece for more than three nights consecutively. 
So he begins with the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” as the only play of 
which he can make a very picturesque “ production,” and follows it up 
with “Othello,” “Hamlet,” and the like. Quite alittle Comédie Francaise, 
you see ! 

#** 

Next week the drama of “ Her Father,’ by Messrs. Edward Rose and 
John Douglass, will be played for two nights—the Friday and Saturday—at 
the Grand Theatre, Islington, with Mr. Hermann Vezin, Miss Dorothy 
Dean, and astrong company. These are its first appearances in London, 
if we except the original matinée at the Vaudeville last spring. 





ARRIGO BOITO. 
eee eee 


Arrigo Boito, who, as composer and poet, occupies one of the highest 
places in the ranks of contemporary Italian artists, was born at Padua, 
Feb. 24, 1842. He was admitted to the Milan Conservatory in 1836 
entering first the composition class of the late Albert Mazzucato. All 
his spare hours at this period were devoted to the study of literature, and 
before he was eighteen he was thoroughly familiar with all the classics 
of the Greek, Latin, French and Italian tongues. In accordance 
with the custom observed by students on quitting the Conservatory, 
Boito and Franco Faccio collaborated in a cantata “Le Sorelle d’Italia,” 
which created such an impression that the Government, besides conferring 
the gold medal of honour, awarded to each a sum of money to enable him to 
study for two years in other continental capitals. At this time several 
portions of “ Mefistofele”” had been written, including the Garden Scene. 
Returning from France and Germany, he turned his attention more largely 
to literature, the success of Gounod’s “ Faust ” having discouraged him from 
completing his own work on the same theme. A novel, “ L’Alfier Meno,” and 
most of his lyrics were then written; but the Austrian war of 1866 rudely 
interrupted all artistic works, and on its conclusion, after a short visit to 
Paris, where he had been encouraged to enter on a professional literary 
career, he proceeded to Poland, finding his chief friend in Paris, Emile de 
Girardin, occupied in political matters to the exclusion of all else. In the 
enforced quiet of the new life his thoughts turned once more to his incom- 
plete “ Faust,’’ and he sketched out the whole work. The managers of La 
Scala, hearing of this, secured the novelty, and the first performance took 
place at Milan on March 5,1868. The story of that memorable night has often 
been told, and we shall not recapitulate here the details of the scene. The 
thunders of applause with which the crowded house greeted the Prologue 
and the equally vehement disapproval of the scene of the corcnation of 
Mefistofele, with its satires on certain portions of the Romish ritual, were 
sufficiently indicative of the fierce controversy awakened by the work as a 
whole. One more complete performance of the work took place; on two 
nights parts only were given, and ultimately “‘ Mefistofele ” was withdrawn 
by order of the police, to be heard no more until it was performed in its 
revised form on October 4, 1875, at Bologna. 

Though Boito has written much since then, his later music is for the most 
part unknown toany save intimate friends. By such “Ero e Leandro,” ‘‘Ores- 
tiade,”’ and “ Nerone ” are asserted to be the greatest of his compositions, hut 
it is still doubtful if they will ever be heard by the public. Of his ability 
as a poet the libretto to Verdi’s “Otello” may very fitly speak; and 
though considered as a poet or musician alone there are doubtless still 
living men of greater power, it is certain that few have ever combined the 
two faculties in the same high degree. 
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CONCERTS. 


a Cee 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


A delightfully varied and attractive programme rewarded those who on 
Saturday last resisted the temptations of a Lord Mayor’s Show and 
remained faithful to Mr. Manns. Specially fine performances were given 
by the band of Goetz’s beautiful Symphony in F, of Berlioz’ overture 
“Benvenuto Cellini,’ and of a most effectively scored and takingly 
melodious ‘‘ Rhapsody,” by Lalo, heard on the occasion for the first time in 
England. This work was first given to the world in another form, as a “ Fan- 
taisie Norvégienne” for violin and orchestra, and played by Senor Sarasate 
on April 20, 1879, in Paris, at a concert given by the Société Nationale. It 
was remodelled later in the same year, the second of the two movements of 
which it consists being entirely rewritten. This last—which, by the way, 
starts with a theme used by Grieg in the opening of “Aus dem Volksleben”— 
is much more Scandinavian in character than the previous section. Madame 
Falk-Mehlig, who returns to us with her great powers unimpaired, played 
Beethoven’s E Flat Concerto in a style of which there are now, alas, 
but few exponents. It was in all respects a model rendering. The great 
artist was also heard in an Impromptu by Schubert and in Liszt’s “ La 
Campanella.”’ The vocalist was Madame Nordica, whose remarkably fresh 
full voice and dramatic intensity found ample scope ina tine Scena (new 
to Sydenham) from the second act of Marschner’s ‘“‘ Hans Heiling,” and 
in the Ballata from Gomes’ “ Il Guarany,” in the latter of which she was 
acccompanied by Mr. Eyre. Mr. Manns’ orchestra sounds more powerfal 
this season than formerly; is this due to the adoption by the strings of a 
broader style of bowing? 





POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Dvorak’s glorious string Quartet, Op. 80, played at the opening concert 
of the season, was repeated last Saturday “‘ by desire.” It stands with the 
Pianoforte Quintet, Op. 81, at the head of Dvorik’s works of this class ; but 
beyond the fact that both reveal the composer in the perfection of his 
matured powers the two compositions have nothing in common. The 
quintet is Dvorak pure and simple, the quartet is Dvorak too, Lut Dvorik 
when he comes nearest to some of his great predecessors. In the first 
movement, for instance, one is reminded even of Spohr amid so much that 
that Spohr never would and never could have written, and the Scherzo 
strongly recalls the finale of Schumann’s B flat Symphony, and yet the 
stamp of Dvorak is on it from first to last. The performance, by Madame 
Neruda, MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, was particularly appreciative. 

Madame Neruda was heard to scarcely such advantage later in the 
afternoon in Schumann’s Sonata in A minor, with Sir Charles Hallé, the 
performance being somewhat wanting in fervour. Sir Charles Hallé’s solo 
was Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 90, and it was given with all the well-known 
elaborate perfection of detail which he always bestows on this sonata. His 
encore piece—would it not be a good plan to print in the programmes what 
the “encore” piece will be?—was a favourite “ Moment Musical.” Miss 
Liza Lehmann sang in her own charming manner songs by Schubert and 
Stanford and an encore by Somervell. Mr. Frantzen accompanied with 
his usual skill. Beethoven’s Variations on “Ich bin der Schneider 
Kakadu” deserve more respect than was shown them, for the audience 
left while they were being played in even larger numbers—and this is 
saying a great deal—than they usually do during the performance of the 
last number on the programme. 

The piece de résistance of Monday’s programme was Dvordék’s Quintet in 
A., Op. 81, interpreted by the artists associated at Saturday’s concert in the 
performance of the same master’s great quartet with the addition of Sir 
Charles Hallé. The mode of its interpretation was in every way admirable. 
Madame Neruda played no solo, but joined her husband in a performance 
of Brahms’ Sonata in A, of which the vivace was particularly well played. 
Sir Charles was heard at his very best in Beethoven’s “ variations on an air 
in C minor ;” but such trifles—charming trifles though they are—as Heller 
and Ernst’s “ Pensées Fugitives ” seemed scarcely worthy of the two great 
artists who presented them. Miss Margaret Hall was the vocalist, and 
sang songs by Grieg and Goring Thomas with great charm. Miss Mary 
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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday evening this admirable society presented, for the first 
time before a London audience, Professor Stanford’s “ Voyage of Mael- 
dune” and Dr. Parry’s ‘St. Cecilia’s Day.” Of both works, account 
was given in these columns when they were produced last month at Leeds, 
and it is unnecessary now to do more than record such further impressions 
as a second hearing might be expected to produce. If Professor Stanford’s 
cantata have any fault, it is something nearly approaching patchiness. On 
every page are episodes of much poetic beauty and charm, and the orches- 
tration is full of vivid contrasts and colours ; but the individuality of the 
narrator is scarcely dominant or dramatic enough, and it is his utterances, 
rather than those of the chorus, which are incidental. This notwithstand- 
ing, the work has the two supreme qualities of picturesqueness and interest, 
and it may be readily assumed that it lost nothing at the hands of Mr. 
Barnby’s choir, conducted, as also in the second work, by the com- 
poser. Of the soloists Mr. Lloyd chiefly distinguished himself, having, 
indeed, far more opportunity for the display of his consummate art than 
his colleagues, Miss Macintyre, Mme. Belle Cole, and Mr. Brereton, who 
none the less did their share right well. 

Dr. Parry’s work, it is needless to say, belongs to a quite different order. 
That it contains much vigorous and effective writing, and displays many of 
its composer’s abilities in a very marked degree, must be admitted. But 
not even such superb examples of firm choral writing as the first two 
choruses—“ Descend, ye nine’”’ and “ But when our country’s cause’’— 
can wholly atone for the want of striking interest. It seems that 
Dr. Parry’s genius has been fettered and cramped by the stilted 
formalism of the poet, which no amount of musical genius could 
render vital or interesting to a modern ear. This, too, must account 
for the archaic form in which much of the music is cast. It is 
just to say, however, that the Ode was enthusiastically received by 
the audience on Wednesday night, who were not slow to recognise the 
strength and scholarship exhibited, though—as has been pointed out above 
—the limits within which their display was possible were some- 
what narrow. Miss Macintyre sang the exacting soprano solos 
in the most admirable fashion, deepening the conviction in many 
minds that, if she will but continue loyal to the highest requirements of art, 
there is no place short of the very highest which is not within her reach. 
Mr. Brereton sang with spirit, but not with power. 

One word must be addgd as to the relations between band and chorus. 
It is surely obvious that/ especially in the case of new works, the band and 
chorus should have at least one rehearsal together. The want of this was 
shown more than once, most markedly in Professor Stanford’s work, where 
the choral entries are often so confusing that even such able choristers as 
are Mr. Barnby’s faltered and made hesitating attacks. 





MUSICAL GUILD CONCERTS. 


What becomes of all the promising musical students who are yearly 
turned out from our musical colleges and academies is even now a matter 
of much curiosity and interest ; what is to be done with, or rather by them 
all when their numbers are increased by several thousands, as will cer- 
tainly happen in a few years, is a problem the solution of which bids fair 
soon to become pressing. The Musical Guild is a small association of 
ex-scholars and ex-students of the Royal College of Music who, encouraged 
by the success of two concerts given by them in the summer, have an- 
nounced four more concerts of chamber music to be given in the course of 
the winter. The first of these was given at the Kensington Town 
Hall on the evening of Tuesday, the 12th, when some ten or 
twelve of the students went through a short programme of 
classical music in a style which twenty years ago would have 
been thought wildly impossible. Spohr’s Double Quartett in E minor 
opened the programme, Spohr himself (i.e., the first violin) being repre- 
sented by Mr. Arther Bent, who led his colleagues in a fashion which made 
one wish that the ‘“ Altmeister’’ himself could have heard them. Miss 
Zoe Pyne and Miss Marian Osborn then played Dr. Parry’s “ Bach-ish,” 
an interesting suite for violin and pianoforte, in excellent style, the 
remaining concerted piece being Brahms’ Piano Quartett in A, Op. 26, 
the piano part in which was performed by Miss Annie Fry in really ad- 
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mirable fashion, the only drawback being that her associates on the strings 
were thrown a little too much into the background. Mr. D. Price, the 
vocalist, sang a new and spirited song by Miss Kate Boundy, “My 
gauntlet’s down,” and Handel’s “ Revenge.” He has a fine voice, but needs 
to be much more particular about the pronunciation of consonants. 





MISS KATE SAMPEY, 


Miss Kate Sampey appeared at the Portman Rooms on Tuesday evening 
as an exponent of what was euphemistically called on the programme High 
Art Banjoism. We shall not pretend that the claims of the banjo to be 
considered a High Art instrument were wholly made good, but it is certain 
that Miss Sampey plays with surprising skill, and produces strikingly 
clever effects from her uncouth weapon. Of the performances of her brother- 
banjoists we shall not speak further than to say that one gentleman, whose 
name is withheld for his own sake, did his best to make Rubinstein’s 
Melody in F hideous by transcription for his instrument. Items of genuine 
artistic interest in the programme were the pianoforte solos of Miss Edith 
Greenop, who played Rafft’s “ Rigaudon” and Chopin’s second Polonaise 
in E flat admirably; the charming harp solo of Miss Clara Palmer; and 
the effective songs of Miss Henden-Warde, just returned from a course of 
study in Paris under Sbriglia, which has much improved her voice and 
style. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
——_>—__——_ 





As we anticipated, the “ Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung”’ contradicts the 
ridiculous report that Fraa Cosima Wagner contemplates handing over 
the management of the Bayreuth Theatre to her son Siegfried. That may 
happen, but not yet. 

Pd 

A Berlin publisher announces as one of the items in a forthcoming sale 
of autographs the MS. of a piano piece by Wagner, entitled “ Polonia.” 
This, if genuine, is probably an arrangement for pianoforte of an unpub- 
lished orchestral overture in C, written in 1832 (when the composer was 
nineteen), the score of which is still at Bayreuth, according to the catalogue 
of the composer’s works given in Grove’s Dictionary. On the last page of 
the autograph there are said to be a few bars of a vocal setting of Béranger’s 
“ Adieux de Marie Stuart.” 

*,* 

The anniversary of Liszt’s birthday (Oct. 22) was celebrated at Weimar 
by a performance of his “8. Elizabeth,” as an opera, under the direction 
of Herr Lassen. It is sad to think that all Liszt’s efforts to cultivate true 
taste during all the years he spent at Weimar have had no better result 
than to bring about this scandalous perversion of one of his own best 
works. And, as though this were not enough, we read that the same thing 
is about to be done at Vienna, under the direction of Herr Hans Richter. 


* * 
* 


The opera “Gunléd,” which was left unfinished by the late Peter 
Cornelius (author of “Der Barbier v. Bagdad”), and of which some 
fragments were performed at the last Tonkiinstler-Versammlung at 
Wiesbaden, has been handed over by the composer’s widow to Herr Lassen, 
at Weimar, to be completed, with a view to its early production. 


* * 
* 


Herr Anton Rubinstein will play his new ,“ Concert-stiick ”’ at St. Peters- 
burg on December 1 at one of the concerts to be given in connection with 
Jubilee Festival in his honour. The German choral societies of the 
Russian capital also propose to give a grand performance of his oratorio, 
“The Tower of Babel ;” but there are difficulties as to the locale to be 
chosen. It is still said in some quarters that the great pianist will play in 
public for the last time on the occasion of this jubilee—but “ qui vivra 
verra.” 

+* 

Signor Paolo Serrao has been elected to the post of Director of the Con- 
servatorio of Parma, vacant by the death of the late Signor Bottesini. It 
was at first hoped that Signor Faccio, the well-known conductor of the 
orchestra at the Scala Theatre of Milan, would accept the post, but he 
eventually declined. Signor Serrao is, however, distinguished in hig own 
country both as a composer and as a teacher, 
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Music of a very advanced sort appears to be making great strides in 
popular favour among the Spaniards. ‘“ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Mefistofele,” and 
“ Aida” have all been played quite lately at Madrid, and all,.apparently, 
with very great success. 

°? 

A new “symphonic poem” by an Italian composer, Eugenio Pirani, has 

lately been performed in several Gerraan towns with great success. 
* * 
* 

Ponchielli’s “ Gioconda” has been produced for the first time at the 
Berlin Opera House, but the reception of the work does not seem to have 
been altogether véry favourable. 

* * 
* 

On the 27th ult. a monument to the late Friedrich Kiel was unveiled in 
the churchyard of the Church of the Apostles at Berlin. It consists of a 
marble bust of the composer, the work of Professor Schaper. 


° * % 
2 


The original MS. of Weber’s “ Concert-stiick,” which seems to have been 
the property of a private person at Verona, has just come into the possession 
of Herr Siegfried Ochs, of Berlin. 





PROVINCIAL. 
a enn 


EpinBurGH.—A very enjoyable chamber concert was given in the Queen- 
street Hall on the evening of Friday last, the 8th inst., by Herr Robert 
and Madame Marie Heckman, assisted by Herr Bernhard Thieme (’cellist) 
and Mr. Albert Bach as vocalist. The chief feature of interest was a piano- 
forte trio by Woldeman Bargiel hitherto unheard in Scotland. The work, 
which was exceedingly well rendered by Herr and Madame Heckman and 
Herr Thieme, is in F major, and is numbered Op. 6. It consists of four 
movements: (a), Adagio, Allegro energico; (b), Andante sostenuto; (c), 
Scherzo, Presto; (d), Allegro con fuoco; each of which possesses many 
good points and striking effects. Altogether the work is one of 
much more than average merit. While it abounds in melodic 
beauties it is still nevertheless quite classical both in form and feeling 
throughout. The Scherzo, which is decidedly Schumann-esque in cha- 
racter, may be singled out as being peculiarly fascinating. The general 
impression which the work left on the minds of the audience 
appeared to be a strong desire to hear more of it. Only two 
other concerted pieces were in the programme: Haydn’s well-known 
P.F. Trio in G major and _ Beethoven’s Sonata for P.F. and 
*cello, Op. 69, in A major. Besides these, as violin solos, 
Herr Heckman contributed Vieuxtemps’ “‘ Réverie ” and a transcription of 
one of Brahms’ Hungarian dances. Madame Heckman played a “Nocturne” 
of Chopin, and Liszt’s “Chant Polonais,” and Herr Thieme an “ Aria ”’ by 
Bach and Poppers’ “ Elfentanz.’””? The vocal items artistically given by 
Mr. Albert Bach were a song from Mozart’s “Il Seraglio,’’ Massenet’s 
“O casto fiore,’ and Hans Sachs’ monologue from Wagner’s “ Meister- 
singer.” 

Mancuester.—On the 7th inst. Handel’s “ Theodora” was given for the 
first time at Sir Charles Hallé’s Concerts, with Mesdames Anna Williams, 
Hilda Wilson, and Lucille Saunders, and Messrs. Ivor McKay and Brereton 
as principals. Mr. C. H. Fogg presided at the organ, the band and chorus 
numbering three hundred and fifty performers. With the exception of 
Miss Lucille Saunders the soloists are well known, and acquitted themselves 
admirably. Miss Saunders sings very correctly, but with a persistent 
vibrato which we cannot pretend to admire. The splendid choruses are 
the noblest and least reminiscent features of the work, and were given in a 
manner reflecting the greatest credit on the choir and Mr. Wilson, their 
newly-appointed choirmaster. A finer performance than that of “He saw 
the lovely youth ” could not be desired. Dr. Ferdinand Hiller’s additional 
accompaniments proved highly effective, particularly in the chorus “Go 
generous pious youth,’’ where the devotional effect of the final words— 
‘peace and rest” is greatly intensified by the happy manner in which the 
organ sustains the harmony, pianissimo, against the detached chords of the 
voices. Sir Charles Hallé, who is to be congratulated on the successful 
performance of this much-neglected work, has thus added another to the 
already long list of revivals for which we are indebted to him. 

Bristot.—The cycle of Bristol divisional musical societies has now been 
completed by the establishment on Monday of the Bristol North Choral 











Society, with Mr. J. F. Nash as conductor. There was a very numerous 
attendance, and the children’s class in connection with it promises to be a 
most interesting and successful institution. There are now about 600 
members in the four district societies, which are expanding every week. 
Another choral society is to be started on Monday by Mr. Alfred Brooks, 
an experienced teacher. 

On Saturday Mr. George Riseley gave a recital on the fine organ at 
Colston Hall, the programme comprising compositions of Schubert, Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn, Cappocci, Lemmens, Walter Macfarren, and Kos- 
sini. On Monday a very successful concert was given at St. Agnes’ Insti- 
tute, Newfoundland-road. The vocalists were Miss Marie Gane, Mrs. 
Gridley, Mr. E. T’. Morgan, and Mr. H. J. Dyer, who are among the leading 
professionals and amateurs of the city; and the instrumentalists were Mr. 
J. O. Brooke, violin; Mr. J. Pomeroy, violoncello; and Mr. A. Brookes, 
piano. All the items were well rendered. 


Batu, Nov. 7.—At Mr. Van Praag’s last classical concert in the Pump 
Room the following interesting programme was presented :—Overture 
(Reissiger); gavotte and gigue (Corelli); symphony (‘Surprise ’’) 
(Haydn) ; overture (‘‘ Egmont”) (Beethoven) ; trio for piano, violin, and 
*cello (Spohr) ; overture (“ Freischutz””) (Weber). The Haydn Symphony, 
always so popular in every concert room, went capitally, the slow move- 
ment receiving enthusiastic applause; but the gem of the concert was the 
pianoforte trio of Spohr. The piano part is very brilliant throughout, and 
gave Mr. Rebilly an opportunity of showing his command of the keyboard. 
The scherzo and trio and the subsequent scherzo bristle with difficulties for 
all the instruments, which were, however, very successfully overcome. 
The first of three subscription concerts was given on Saturday at 
the Assembly Rooms. The artists were Miss Charlotte Davies, piano ; 
Mr. Ten Brink, violin; and Miss Louise Phillips, vocalist. Artistically 
and in point of attendance the concert was successful. 


Brruineuam, Noy. 11.—Mr. Stockley’s Orchestral Concert, the first of 
this season, took place at the Town Hall on Thursday, the 7th, before a 
large and appreciative audience. The interest of the concert centred in 
Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s new Symphony, which was conducted by the composer 
in person. The work was received with one of those rare and spontaneous 
outbursts of delight which we may imagine the Birmingham people to have 
felt when Mendelssohn received the homage of his worshippers at this very 
Town Hall in years gone by. The work had been well rehearsed, and Mr. 
Stockley’s orchestra played admirably throughout. Not many years ago it 
would have been impossible to have found such an array of players, but we 
may now consider our local orchestra a body of first class performers yielding 
to none in the provinces. The remaining orchestral items consisted of Meyer- 
beer’s “ Schiller March,’’ Mackenzie’s “ Benedictus,’”’ Weber’s “ Freischutz,”’ 
Beethoven’s “ Egmont”’ Overtures, and Sullivan’s graceful Dance (Henry 
VIII.). Madame Nordica sang the valse from Gounod’s “ Romeo and 
Juliet ” with great effect, “Far away from thee,’ by Cliffe (accompanied 
by the composer), and a trivial Ballata entitled “ Cicalio,”’ by Tito Mattei 
(the latter out of place in such a programme). Mr. Ben Davies was not well 
advised in his choice of songs. He sang Parry’s ‘‘ God breaketh the battle” 
(“Judith’’) certainly with declamatory power, but the Handelian-like“ Aria” 
is not well suited as a solo ona concert platform apart from the work itself. 
He also gave Sullivan’s “ Sailor’s Grave ’’ with much effect, although some- 
what mannered as regards expression. 


Lezps, Nov. 13.—The subscription concert on the 6th consisted of 
orchestral music, interpreted by Sir Charles Hallé’s excellent band. The 
“ Scotch” Symphony and the Prelude and “ Liebestod,” from “ Tristan” (the 
latter sung by Miss Fillunger) were the most important features of the 
programme, which also included Weber’s “ Euryénthe” and Sullivan’s “ Di 
Ballo” overtures, Grieg’s quaint and artistic ‘ Peer Gynt,” the last move- 
ment of which was (as usual) encored, and Max Bruch’s charming violin 
concerto in G minor (No. 1), which, of all his works, appears most likely to 
live. It was played in really masterly fashion by Mr. Willy Hess, who 
seemed in equal sympathy with the passion of the first movement, the 
poetry of the second, and the piquancy of the last. Miss Fillunger was 
hardly at home inthe “Tristan” solo,and was overweighted by the orchestra, 
who seemed to forget that they were playing on a concert platform, where 
their performance would naturally produce more effect than in a theatre. 
To attribute the fault to the music is childish, for those who have heard 
an adequate stage performance of “Tristan and Isolde” know well 
how magnificent the effect of the closing scene is. Of Beethoven’s “Ah! 
perfido,” Miss Fillunger’s other solo, we havenever heard a finer rendéring. 
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Guascow, Noy. 12.—The result of the first prize competition recently 
instituted by the Glasgow Society of Musicians for original compositions 
was announced at the meeting of the society on Saturday evening last. 
The judges were Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and Dr. Wm. Alex. Barrett. The successful competitors were the 
following gentlemen :—Mr. Allen Macbeth, best sacred cantata, prize £10; 
Mr. W. T. Hoeck, best piano and violin duet, prize £6; Mr. T. S. 
Drummond, best song, prize £4. Considering this was the first competi- 
tion, and was limited to members of the society, the number of works sent 
in was most encouraging. 


CHELTENHAM.—On Tuesday evening the Musical Festival Society gave 
their first subscription concert in the Assembly Rooms, when ‘‘ The Dream 
of Jubal” occupied the chief position. Mr. Charles Fry recited the lines 
of Mr. Bennett in a thoroughly dramatic style, making his portion of the 
work the principal feature of the performance. The soli were taken by 
Madame Bertha Moore, Miss Fanny Stephens, and Messrs. Phillip New- 
bury and Bantock Pierpoint, all of whose efforts were well received. The 
band and chorus, numbering upwards of 200, under the conductorship of 
Mr. J. A. Matthews were above even the usually high level of the Society, 
the voices being more equally balanced. The second part consisted of 
Miss R. F. Ellicott’s cantata, “ Elysium,” recently produced at the 
Gloucester Festival. So well was this liked that the composer had to bow 
her acknowlecgments. Mr. Pierpoint sang Handel’s “ Revenge Timotheus 
cries,’ Mr. Newbury gave a capital rendering of “ When the orb of day” 
(Weber), Madame Moore received an encore for “ Where the Bee sucks,” 
and the concert ended with Sullivan’s overture “ Di Ballo.”’ 


Carpirr.—The fifth series of Chamber-Music Concerts given under the 
auspices of the University College of South Wales is progressing most 
satisfactorily. At the second concert, which took place in the Lesser Park 
Hall on the 6th inst., there was a good attendance, the cheaper seats, 
indeed, being so full that many applicants for admission were turned away. 
Not less encouraging to those who have at heart the advancement of music 
was the remarkably warm reception meted out to the various performances. 
Where, at a concert of chamber-music—the branch of the sound-art farthest 
removed |from any element of sensationalism-—an audience can be found 
whose appreciation is expressed by applause at times rising to enthusiasm 
there must be something of solid musical culture. Popular approval is not 
always in accord with that of the critic, but on this occasion the judg- 
ment which singled out Miss Marian Bateman’s performance of Grieg’s 
suite, “ Aus Holberg’s Zeit” as the feature of the evening cannot be 
questioned. The sympathy, brilliancy, and unobtrusiveness which every- 
where marked this lady’s playing were delighful. Other praiseworthy 
efforts were Mr. Josef Ludwig’s finished rendering of Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto (scarcely in its place at a chamber concert) and Mr W. E. White- 
house’s effective performance of Chopin’s Polonaise in C (Op. 3). Mendels- 
sohn’s Trio in C minor (Op. 66) and Beethoven’s in G (Op. 1, No. 2)—musi- 
cally speaking, perhaps, the most important items in the evening’s prv- 
ceedings—received excellent treatment at the hands of the executants. 
Space will not permit of more than a reference to this fact and an 
acknowledgment of the taste with which Dr. Shadwell gave the vocal 
music. 
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Three Doughtie Men (34th thou.) ... 3d. | The Snow-white Doe os 4d. 
A Ryghte Merrie Geste ... * .. 4d.| Ben Bowlegs (Ed. Oxenford) 3d. 
Three Children Sliding (6th thou.) ... 3d. | The Carrion Crow ... he 3d. 
CHORUSES FOR S§. A. T. B. 

With Pianoforte or Orchestra] Accompaniments, 

The Iron Horse we oa Sad «. 4d.!The Ocean ... ine oe ‘iad wo Os 
Off to Sea (Edward Oxenford) 4d. | The Ironfounders (28th thou.) ... a aa 


Orchestral Parts on application to the Composer, Elmham, Dereham. 
London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 1, Berners Street, W. 





THB ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition Revised and Improved of 
COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
By T. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street, W. 





IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus, Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doce. 
HE MUSICIAN: A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 


Times.— A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 


Saturday Review.—'‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student,” 


Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.” 


School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 
W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 


FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials fro 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


599900060000 999OGE 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 

















FURNISH THROUGHOUT (Regd.). a 





JOETZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 & 79, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 





artistically draped , 29s. 6d. 
Settees with Cushions and draped in tapestry from 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
Shaped Brown Wicker Sent, well upholstered and DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
CHINA, GLASS, &c. 





WALNUT OVERMANTEL. 
With Six Silvered Glass Plates, 4 ft. wide by 3 ft. 6in, 


33s. 6d. 
Tiustrations of other Shapes and Designs on Application, ORDERS PER Post Receive PRrompr aND CAREFUL ATTENTION. high, 33s. 6d. Ditto, with all Bevelled Plates, 45s 
458. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 
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Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 


See Testimonials from 

The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 

Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.B.1.B.A. 
Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
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Dr. SPARK. 
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ASCHER BER G 


SOSSSSSHSSSSSSHSSHSSHSHSSSHSS SSS HOSS SSSSHSSOSOOOSOSD 


"I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
ive preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
‘46, BERNERS STREET, W. | 
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CLEVER RECIPES ARE: GIVEN AWAY pm 


D » 
x" 
Cus ™ 


WITH EVERY PACKET OF F owoen LN 


BIRDS 
i STARD 


Supplies a dai'y luxury. Da‘nties in endless J 
variety. The cio:cest cisies cni rictest Custard +m 
without Eggs. Scld everywhere in 64, Boxes 
sufficient for 3 pints; 1s. Boxes for 7 pints tsi a 


































CLEVER C00 {S can add to th2ir list of dish2s the preparation 0° choice da‘ntie: for the Din-er an‘ Supper Table by consulting the 
pages of a little book entitled “ Pastry and Sweets,” given to all cooks re1°ing th2‘r Addresses; to AUFRED BIRD & £0NS, Birmingham. Every 
Lady an\ Housexeeper in the lani shoul have “ Pastry and Sweet,” h-ndy for ref2renc>. Th*re is nothing to pay; and the book will be 
forwardei by return 0? Post, Free to any A‘dress. 


N.B.—Grocers can have Copies of Pas‘r, an! Swe ts" for distributio1 among tieir customers on application. 
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ARRIGO BOITO. 


From a photograph by Vianelli. 








